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EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES: A COMPARATIVE STUDY—PART I 


REV. FRANCIS P. CASSIDY* 


In any attempt to compare national systems of education 
the differences in culture and civilization of the countries stu- 
died must be taken into account. Otherwise the differences 
in education will not be understood. The educational milieu 
of a people is the composite of many factors. Freeman Butts 
in his cultural history of education poses the thesis that educa- 
tion is affected by the dominating institutions and beliefs of a 
culture and education in turn affects the culture.'_ The whole 
matrix of political, economic, social and religious institutions, 
as well as the beliefs, ideas, and ideals that guide a people in 
their private and public endeavors, reveals a close relationship 
between society, schools, and other educational agencies. The 
school systems of England and France make a suitable com- 
parative study with that of the United States, and in turn with 
each other, because of their influence on American institutions, 
and their recent efforts to democratize the structure of their 
schools. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The characteristics of the English people and their philosophy 
of life are reflected in the organization and administration of 
their school system. The English have a conservative respect 
for tradition and an ingrained fear of bureaucratic control. They 
regard individual freedom as the fundamental basis for the de- 
velopment of character. The national government has under- 
taken to promote education through the distribution of annual 
grants for educational purposes and has determined certain 
minimum requirements for the receiving of such grants. Such 
control as has been provided has dealt with the larger aspects 


of educational organization and administration; has been charac- 


®Rev. Francis P. Cassidy, Ph.D., is associate professor of the History 
of Education at The Catholic University of America. 

1R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 
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terized by stimulus and consultation; and has encouraged variety, 
flexibility, individual and local initiative. 

The French have favored state centralization or state control 
in education. The organization and administration of their 
school system is national. They justify centralization not merely 
on cultural grounds, but as the best guarantee of national 
solidarity for protecting their unprotected frontiers against ag- 
gression. Centralization is also justified as a protective safe- 
guard against the restoration of the monarchy, the political 
ascendancy of the Church, and unequal opportunities for the 
development of talent. The Minister of National Education is 
the supreme head of the French system of education. He is 
assisted in his duties by several committees, two of the most 
important of which are the Superior Council of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Consulting Committee of Public Instruction. The 
former advises concerning curricula, teaching methods, admin- 
istrative and disciplinary matters; regulates examinations and 
the awarding of degrees, and supervises private education; while 
the latter recommends promotions for personnel and appoint- 
ments to vacancies. The country is divided into seventeen areas 
to form the academic districts. Over each academic district is 
placed a rector, who is the president of the university in the 
district. He is charged with the administration of all instruc- 
tion above elementary-primary education in the district in which 
he resides. The state, therefore, exercises a direct influence 
in all departments of instruction, and this is especially seen in 
the appointment of supervising inspectors and the conditions 
laid down for the approval of teachers in state and private 
schools. 

The United States shares with England a devotion to the 
principle of decentralization of educational administration. The 
way in which each country worked out this principle is funda- 
mentally different. The Constitution of the United States con- 
tains no. decrees concerning the schools and educational system. 
Consequently the management of public instruction in this 
country is lodged with the state governments, so that there are 
forty-eight educational systems. Each state for the most part 
conducts its schools as it sees fit and is not required to account 
to any other authority. Just as there is no centralized national 
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control in the American educational system, so there is no com- 
pletely centralized state school system in the sense that all 
direction and control are vested in a central state office. In 
each state responsibilities are delegated to subdivisions of the 
commonwealth and permissive laws give to local boards reason- 
able latitude for the exercise of discretion.? 

From the early days of the republic, Americans because ot 
the American way of life were deeply concerned with universal 
education because this problem was intimately connected with 
the unique experiment in the democratic way of life. They 
were convinced that universal education was fundamental to 
democracy. Although the beneficiaries of Old World culture 
and institutions, they decried the European system of education 
that discouraged equal opportunity, social mobility, and an 
aristocracy of talent in favor of one of class or special privilege. 
They deprecated the “two-track” system of education in which 
there were schools for the masses and schools for the classes 
and moved rapidly in the direction of universal or “one-track” 
education in keeping with the democratic principles of the na- 


2 For a fairly detailed account of the organization and administration 
of modern school systems, see Adolph E. Meyer, The Development of 
Education in the Twentieth Century (2d ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951). Another informative work dealing with educational systems 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas is a series of articles written 
by educational authorities and edited by Arthur B. Moehlman and Joseph 
S. Roucek, under the title Comparative Education (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1952). Other works of the same title, but limited in scope, are 
the volumes of I. L. Kandel, 1933, and Henry L. Smith, 1941, which 
are quite serviceable as far as the year of publication. The best detailed 
history of public education in the United States is the single volume 
by Ellwood P. Cubberley, entitled Public Education in the United States 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). This work was revised and 
enlarged nineteen years ago, and now needs further revision. Two com- 
prehensive texts treating of the same subject are Harl R. Douglass and 
Calvin Grieder, American Public Education (New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1948); and Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States 
(3d ed.; Boston: Ginn and Co., 1951). A good general history of edu- 
cation in Great Britain is that of S. J. Curtis, History of Education in 
Great Britain (London: University Tutorial Press, 1950). The same author 
has a very useful, smaller volume, Education in Great Britain since 1900 
(London: Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 1952). For current statistical and refer- 
ence material, the best sources are the report of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation presented to Parliament, June, 1949, entitled Education in 1948 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949); and the document, Edu- 
cation in Britain (London: Reference Division of the Central Office of 
Information, 1952). The Yearbook of Education, 1948 (London: Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., 1948) contains a useful treatment of recent educational 
progress in France. 
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tion. Our educational system which is one of the greatest social 
institutions of the United States, and indeed of the world, has 
become our most notable cultural contribution. 

The basis of our decentralized school control was the district 
school system of colonial times. The town was the unit of 
local school administration. It was not always a central vil- 
lage, but a civil subdivision or settlement of varying areas, 
sometimes irregular in shape and size, but normally about six 
miles square. The authority for administering the schools 
was the town meeting. As time passed the township split up 
into small districts. At first one school served the whole town, 
but as inhabitants acquired new land and new communities 
sprang up, it was customary to hold part of the school in one 
place and part in another, so that there were in reality two or 
more schools. The committeeman in each locality was auth- 
orized to manage his own schools. By Revolutionary times 
these little districts, subdivisions of the township, became inde- 
pendent school districts. The district system was carried west- 
ward by emigrants from New England and New York and be- 
came typical of school organization in most of the states. It 
was the hardy, independent, individualistic pioneers who, priz- 
ing their personal liberty and desiring democratic self-govern- 
ment, separated the schools from municipal administration and 
laid the basis of over 83,000 school districts scattered through- 
out forty-eight states. 

France has little in common with the United States as regards 
educational administration. The former remains among the 
most centralized nations, educationally, in the world; while the 
latter has always maintained decentralized control. England 
and France have a Minister of Education who is a member of 
the Cabinet, but the French Minister of Education exercises far 
greater power than the English minister. The British system 
of relationship between the national educational policy making 
and the political party in power is comparable to the French 
system which is organized within a parliamentary scheme of 
government. The United States Office of Education has no 
power of inspecting and giving advice on the American system 
of schools. It parallels the British Ministry of Education only 


3 Douglass and Grieder, op. cit., p. 161. 
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as a clearing house of information on all sorts of educational 
subjects, and as a bureau of nationwide administration of the 
vocational education program. 

The French Minister of Education perforce occupies a vosi- 
tion of real power and responsibility as compared with the re- 
search function of the Commissioner of Education in the United 
States. His government controls every aspect of schooling, in- 
cluding aims, methods, curriculums, examinations, teacher train- 
ing, financing, general administration and organization, both 
public and private, and on all levels. Although the local general 
councils are permitted to handle internal matters of the schools 
under their jurisdiction, it still remains that the supreme edu- 
cational authority is the Parliament of Paris. 

The British Ministry of Education does not provide, main- 
tain, or directly control any kind of school. Its function is to 
supervise the carrying out of national educational policies. 
Considerable power is exercised by it through its staff mem- 
bers, some of whom serve at the administrative central head- 
quarters, while others act as inspectors who not only inspect 
the schools, and represent the minister in local areas on ad- 
ministrative matters, but also advise him in matters of educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

The responsibility of providing schools rests largely with the 
Local Education Authorities, who are popularly known as the 
L.E.A.’s. They are the governing councils of the countries and 
the boroughs, and are popularly elected. Because the educa- 
cational function is but one of the many governmental services 
they perform, each council has an education committee, the 
majority of whose members are members of the council, and the 
minority invited members of the community who have had edu- 
cational experience. They have decisive powers. It is their 
duty to provide for a full range of educational opportunity on 
all levels of instruction. Although they are responsible to the 
Minister of Education for the conduct of the schools in their 
district, the relationship is one of consultation and coéperation 
and not of hierarchy of power, as is the case in France. 

The L.E.A.’s are quite different from boards of education in 
the United States. American local boards of education have 
some powers and responsibilities analogous to those of the 
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L.E.A.’s, but unlike the latter, they are officially nonpartisan 
servants of local government. Their government service con- 
sists solely in the direction of education. The same is true of 
American state boards of education. 

Unlike France, there is strong opposition to control of edu- 
cation by a central national authority in both England and the 
United States. Because of fear of central control, the develop- 
ment of a national system of education was long delayed in 
England. When at the turn of the century a Central Board of 
Education was created for the purpose of effecting a unified 
national system of education, considerable freedom was allowed 
local educational authorities in matters of curriculum and meth- 
ods of instruction. The influence of the board was exercised 
not directly through mandate but indirectly through suggestive 
directives and grant regulations. The American school system 
was founded by local administration; and later was aided and 
ultimately controlled by the state. Both countries are agreed 
that if the ideal of ensuring equality of educational opportunity 
to every child is to be implemented everywhere, there must be 
entrusted to a central authority a large measure of direction of 
educational policy, but without interference with local autonomy. 

The tradition of local control in both countries has been 
the chief obstacle to progress in implementing the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity. In both countries there 
has been a forward movement for the creation of larger areas 
of administration for the purpose of equalizing educational op- 
portunities and of improving the quality of education. In the 
United Kingdom the movement has succeeded in reducing the 
number of L.E.A.’s in England and Wales by better than one- 
half so that there are at present 146.4 Through consolidation 
of schools and the provision of bus transportation of pupils in 
the United States, school areas have been combined with the 
result that the number of local boards of education has been 
greatly reduced. In 1944 the total number of local administra- 
tive units in the country was 111,273, and six years later it had 
been reduced to 83,237.5 Several states, notably Illinois, have 


4 Education in Britain, op.  & 8. wk gt has its own system of 


schools, which is separately wee for, though by the same Parliament. 

5 “Statistics of State School Systems,” Biennial. Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1943-44 and 1949-50, chap. ii. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946 and 1952. : 
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substantially reduced the number of school districts. 

The pattern of administration in England and the United 
States is in general similar, American public interest in the 
schools, which is greater than British interest, is represented by 
boards of education. Corresponding to them in England are 
education committees. The chief education officer in the Ameri- 
can system is the superintendent of schools who is a professional 
educator. School administrators in the United States are usual- 
ly teachers of experience who have had professional prepara- 
tion either for administration or for supervision of schools. The 
executive head of the British school system is the politically 
chosen Minister of Education, assisted by a Parliamentary Sec- 
retary who is also a member of the government. There are 
greater differences between individual schools of a local area 
in England than of a local system in the United States; and in 
both countries the strength of a local system of education 
depends upon the ability of its administrators. 


SCHOOL STRUCTURE 


Education in England and France has traditionally followed 
an elite pattern. There were schools for the leaders and schools 
for the masses. The American system has always been unitary 
beginning first with the elementary (later the kindergarten), 
leading to the high school, and thence to the college, and uni- 
versity. Elementary education did not become compulsory in 
England and France until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. By that time free public secondary education was 
provided in the United States for all, and higher education for 
those competent to meet admission requirements. English edu- 
cation has tended to be more academic, the French more in- 
tellectual, and the American more practical. 

The dual tradition of a system of schools for the masses dis- 
tinct from a system of schools for the elite has characterized 
British educational history. Previous to the Education Act 
of 1944, secondary education was not regarded as a stage of 
education within the reach of all. The majority of children 
completed their primary educational work in the four years 
of the junior division of the elementary school, after which they 
continued their education from the age of eleven and a half to 
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the age of fourteen in the senior division. Schools for the 
children of the social elite culminated in the still powerful and 
influential “public schools.”® 

The word “elementary” has now been removed from the new 
school statutes, because as applied to schools in England it has 
always had a low social and intellectual status. Schools provid- 
ing for age levels, between eleven and fifteen or sixteen regard- 
less of whether their programs are liberal, vocational or techni- 
cal are designated as secondary schools and are free. The old 
division of education is replaced by a system of public educa- 
tion in three progressive stages: primary, secondary, and further 
education,” as is indicated in Figure 1. The educational process 
is regarded as continuous. 

Secondary schools are organized to suit the talents of three 
types of students. There are the academic grammar schools, 
the average level secondary modern schools, and the practical 
technical schools. When boys and girls reach the age of eleven, 
they take an examination to determine which type of secondary 
school they will atend. If the child does well, he will be given 
a place in one of the grammar schools which prepares for the 
universities. More students are qualified for the grammar 
schools than there is space available, but many do manage to 
go to the universities from the secondary modern schools. About 
15 per cent are allocated to the grammar school, another 15 per 
cent to the practical technical school, while the great mass, 
70 per cent, to a secondary modern school. In this system of 


6 The Fleming Committee, which was appointed to consider means 
whereby the association between the “public schools” and the general 
educational system could be ge and extended, highly approved 
the boarding feature of these schools and recommended that boarding- 
school facilities be made available to all pupils who could protit by them. 
This recommendation was incorporated into the Education Act of 1944. 
See The Public Schools and the General Educational System (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1944), pp. 44, 51, and 56; Education 
Act, 1944 (London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1944), chap. xxxi, p. 5. 

7 Education Act, 1944, ibid., chap. xxxi, p. 4. 

8 Adequate information on the function of each of these three main 
types of secondary schools may be gotten from a short and instructive 
article by Mervyn W. Pritchard, formerly of the British Ministry of 
Education, entitled “The Challenge of Secondary Education in Postwar 
England,” Bulletin, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIII (April, 1949), 67-73. Much of the reorganization of the edu- 
cational system as provided by the Education Act of 1944 still remains 
on paper because of conditions in postwar Britain. There are serious 
shortages of teachers, building materials, workers, equipment, and books. 
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selective tests, it is maintained that if the child is going to be 
academically minded, he will show signs at age eleven. Teach- 
ers agree that the tests winnow out the bright and the quick, 
but they complain that these qualifying examinations do not 
take into consideration the level of maturity. However, children 
who are slow to mature generally have another chance when 
they are age thirteen. 

This tripartite idea of schools looks at first glance as if the 
new reorganization is carrying on the old tradition of class 
segregation. It is true that children resentfully conclude that 
they are inferior to those attending grammar schools. This 
drawback, however, has been met by several L.E.A.’s, notably 
the London County Council, through the establishment of multi- 
lateral schools, much like the American comprehensive high 
school, in which all the secondary students of a district are 
taught together. The first two years are devoted to a general 
education after which the student follows a type of course for 
which he is best fitted. 


School attendance has been made compulsory from the ages 
of five to fifteen, and eventually sixteen. Because school con- 
gestion in many areas is causing delayed educational starts for 
children, there is talk of raising the school age from five years 
to six. The new Education Act has reaffirmed the provision 
for part-time schooling up to the age of eighteen, which was 
advocated in the Fisher Act of 1918. The Butler Act of 1944 
urged the creation of county colleges to be attended by all per- 
sons under eighteen not receiving a full-time education one day 
a week for forty-four weeks each year, or the equivalent. The 
curriculum though general and avocational gives some addi- 
tional training to help students in their vocations. Because of 
the need for new buildings and equipment the program of the 
new school is still in the formative stage. 


Leading French educators faced, earlier than did the British, 
the problem of providing educational measures to remedy the 
social inequality in their national life. In the last two decades 
their attitude toward the purposes of their schools has changed 


® British authorities admit that the achievement of parity in the school 
system will take a long time. See Sir Fred Clarke, “Recent Reforms in 
English Education,” Educational Forum, XI (March, 1947), 292. 
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radically. They have realized the necessity of ensuring the edu- 
cation of every individual to his full capacity regardless of eco- 
nomic and social status. They have advocated a strong program 
of universal education which would serve to develop talent and 
to draw leaders from the mass of the people. All Frenchmen 
were to be trained to realize their potential productivity as 
members of society. 


Strong opposition developed against a centralized, rigid two- 
track educational system in favor of decentralized control and 
of a unitary system known as the école unique (unified school). 
This scheme asserted the right of every individual to the best 
education appropriate to his abilities and advocated the aboli- 
tion of the parallelism of elementary and secondary education. It 
favored a single educational ladder system with elementary edu- 
cation basic to all training for all the people, similarly as in 
the United States. A closer articulation of the lycées and col- 
léges was demanded. As a result of this movement, the cur- 
riculums of the elementary classes of the lycées and primary 
schools have been unified, as is shown in Figure 2. 

The law of 1930 which decreed that all education in all state 
secondary schools should be tuition-free fully materialized in 
1937. The next school legislation ordered that pupils who seek 
admission to the secondary schools must have completed satis- 
factorily the first six years of the seven-year primary school. The 
way was now cleared for the acceptance of the école unique 
idea. It was only left to solidify the single ladder system by 
establishing a wider choice of secondary educational programs in 
more varied school structures. 


The French secondary system as contrasted with the Ameri- 
can reveals that the lycée or collége is equivalent to the Ameri- 
can high school plus the two years of the junior college. The 
lycée is an educational symbol of French intellectualism. The 
lecture method is used more than it is in the American high 
school, and so much so that the students slavishly take notes 
from dictation by the teacher. There are relatively few study 
aids and works of reference in the lycée or collége, and suitable 
libraries are not found in either. This deficiency tends to leave 
the student untrained in the use of original sources and supple- 
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mentary materials of study.” The lives of the students, half of 
whom are boarders, are pretty much regimented. They are not 
allowed to smoke, and they are permitted to leave the school 
grounds only at specified times. The school day is longer, as is 
likewise the school year. There is a greater concentration on 
pure subject matter, a more rigid system of examinations, and 
little time for extracurricular activities. In pure intellectual 
achievement the French secondary student is superior to the 
average American high-school student. As regards social ma- 
turity, the French student is not the American’s equal. Intel- 
lectually, however, the French student is at least one year ahead 
of the American at the same age. The English student because 
of his thorough intellectual training reads more than the Ameri- 
can student, and consequently knows more. Socially, he is the 
equal of the American and, in certain respects, is the American’s 
superior. 

After the liberation of Paris in 1944, the year in which the 
British Parliament approved the Butler Education Bill, a com- 
mission guided by the late Paul Langevin, a professor of the 
Collége de France, was appointed to study the problem of edu- 
cational reform.!! The commission proposed to modernize and 
democratize the school system. It recommended that education 
be compulsory from the age of six to eighteen. During the first 
stage, from six or seven to eleven, the child is to master the basic 
skills and knowledge that will enable him to understand and 
to be understood. The second stage, from eleven to fifteen, 
is a period of guidance, though it continues to deal in general 


10 A succinct evaluation of the program of reform for French secondary 
schools, dealing with the proposed curriculum and pointing out the need 
for better buildings, equipment, and facilities, is made by George J. 
Kabat, formerly of the U. S. Office of Education, in an article entitled 
“Postwar Secondary-School Reforms in France,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXXV (May, 1946), 248-249. 

11 Almost at the same time, commissions in Great Britain, France, and 
the United States were concerned with vital educational problems for 
improving certain aspects of education. General education was the prob- 
lem of the Harvard Committee in 1943. Two years later its work resulted 
in the Harvard Report. In Great Britain, concern for the democratization 
of the school system led to the enactment of the Butler Education Act in 
1944. In January of that same year a commission for the reform of 
teaching was appointed by the provisional French government at Algiers. 
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culture and skills.‘2_ In the third stage, from fifteen to eighteen, 
education becomes diversified and specialized. Beyond the com- 
pulsory age, education is open to those who have the necessary 
competence in fields of specialization such as literary, scientific, 
technical and artistic studies. The activity method is highly 
favored, particularly in the elementary school. Children in gen- 
eral are not regarded as equipped to decide intelligently on their 
future until they are at least fourteen. Intellectual, artistic, 
tchnical and manual aspects of education are to be considered 
of equal value. To make it possible for every child to go to 
school, a small salary is proposed for school children beginning 
with their fifteenth birthday. As for education beyond the age 
of eighteen, the students being workers and rendering a social 
service are to be subsidized.'* 

Recent reforms proposed in the school structure of both Eng- 
land and France disclose that education, as in the United States, 
has become all-pervading and performs a primary function in 
the advance of the European and American democracies. The 
United States led the way in the development of a universal 
educational system from the kindergarten through the university. 
Unlike conditions in England and France, the provision of 
nursery schools as part of the public school system is only just 
beginning. The majority of American children complete high 
school, in which they participate essentially in the same com- 
prehensive course of general education. About one-third of 
the high-school graduates receive training in the colleges, uni- 
versities, and other institutions of higher learning. The French 
educator would criticize the American school structure because 
it makes everyone conform to an average pattern and provides 
insufficiently for gifted pupils and for those with better than 
average interest in intellectual pursuits. The English educator 
would observe that the American secondary school system seeks 
to meet the needs of all adolescent youth with a great range of 
individual differences in ability, but in doing so does not carry 


12 The innovation is not so much in the curriculum as in the way 
children can test their different aptitudes by means of active methods. 
See A. M. de Saint Blanquat, “Educational Reform in France,” Educa- 
tional Forum, XII (November, 1947), 79 ff. 

18 La Réforme de lenseignement, projet soumis a M. le ministre de 
P éducation nationale par la commission ministerielle d’étude (Paris: Min- 
istére de !Education Nationale, 1947), pp. 8-11 et passim. 
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out successfully either the academic or vocational program. He 
would contend that the English pupil knows more than the 
American pupil after the same number of years. The American 
educator would agree, but claim that the American pupil is 
able to do more with what he has learned. Emphasis on the 
pupil rather than the subject matter, which has characterized 
American education for the past half century, is now advocated 
by French and British educators. England and France have 
separate schools for boys and girls below university grade. The 
public schools of the United States with few exceptions are 
coeducational. To be continued. 


“The Truth Shall Make You Free,” is the slogan for Catholic 
Book Week, February 22-28. A book-week kit containing posters, 
folders, and thirty-three stimulants to Catholic thought may be 
secured from J. M. Lynn, executive secretary of the Catholic 
Library Association, at 209 Vine Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois. 

The design for the official national poster for Catholic Book 
Week 1953 was created by Jo Ann Picolo of Mundelein College 
and was awarded first prize in a poster contest sponsored by the 
Catholic Library Association. 

In Providence, R.I., a program of released-time for religious 
instruction of the city’s public school students may go into effect 
this month. The start of the program depends upon comple- 
tion of a schedule for the instruction being worked out by co- 
Operating religious groups. 

Only California, Delaware and New York are paying their 
classroom teachers salaries of $4,000 or more. For the United 
States as a whole, the average teacher salary for 1952-53 is 
$3,405, reports the NEA. In terms of 1939 purchasing power, 
this is only $1,783, the NEA estimates. 

Reservation of 242 television channels for exclusive use by 
schools and colleges is the top education event of 1952, accord- 
ing to B. P. Brodinsky’s annual compilation of the ten major 
events, based upon opinions of editors of education mazagines. 
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IS HOMEWORK ON THE DECLINE? 


V. M. SCHUMANN, R.S.C.J.* 


TIMELINESS OF THE TOPIC 


Almost every month during the past two decades, an article 
on homework has appeared in print somewhere in the United 
States. Some of the articles have been written by authorities 
in the educational world.! Some of the opinions on homework 
in the elementary school have been expressed by parents;? some 
have been launched by other non-professional people. Some 
of the published articles have advocated homework;* others have 
not.’ How much of what is printed on the subject of home- 
work should be accepted as educationally sound? Should ele- 
mentary school teachers assign homework to their pupils or 
should they not? What actually is being done? 

Because the topic of homework has been made timely, hav- 
ing been so placed before the public eye, a general survey of its 
present status in the Catholic elementary school system has value 
today. The writer, therefore, undertook a study which aimed: 
(1) to ascertain the general policies and practices relative to 
homework in diocesan elementary schools, and (2) to sum- 
marize the opinions of Catholic educators concerning the prob- 
lems of homework in these schools.® 

In order to secure data from the elementary schools of the 
dioceses in the United States, the questionnaire technique of 
research, despite its limitations, had to be used. The question- 


*V. M. Schumann, R.S.C.J. is principal of St. Katherine’s Parochial 
School, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 Arthur E. Bassett, “Conservation of the School Children,” Literary 
Digest, CXVIII (September 29, 1934), 24. 

2A California Parent, “Ralph Had My Permission to Skip His Home- 
work,” Clearing House, XVI (September, 1941), 39. 

3 Florence Harriette Logee, “The Grapes of Homework,” Clearing 
House, XIV (April, 1940), 485. 

4“Elementary School Notes,” Catholic Educational Review, XLIX 
(February, 1951), 130. 

5H. D. Sylvester, “Bennington’s No-Homework Program,” American 
School Board Journal, C (May, 1940), 47. 

®V. M. Schumann, “A Survey of Practices and Opinions Relative to 
Homework in Diocesan Elementary Schools,” pp. 49. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Department of Education, Catholic University of America, 1952. 
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naire contained factual questions, and offered two check lists, 
one for rating newer types of homework, and one for noting per- 
sonal opinions on published statements relative to the problem 
of homework. Superintendents or supervisors from 76 dioceses 
in the United States (63.8 per cent of the dioceses with or- 
ganized school systems) sent information in response to the 


inquiry. 
HOMEWORK IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


In summing up the prevailing policies and practices concern- 
ing homework, it was found that the answers on the question- 
naires indicated certain trends, while the sum total of data 
showed attitudes toward homework ranging from “ample pro- 
vision for individual initiative” to “rigid adherence to textbook 
assignments.” Most respondents revealed a clear understand- 
ing of the problems which surround homework. The findings 
will be briefly presented. 

(1) Sixty-two diocesan school systems, or 83 per cent of 
those participating in this study, designate general time allot- 
ments for home assignments. The most general practice is to 
recommend one hour of homework in the upper grades, one- 
half hour in the intermediate grades, and no homework or 
scarcely any in the primary grades. The time allotments are 
set up principally to guide the teacher in the amount of work 
to assign. Children are usually expected to finish assignments, 
but the slow are not expected to accomplish what the superior 
children do. 


(2) The differentiated assignment was advocated by 60 
respondents, or 77 per cent of the educational authorities con- 
tacted in this survey, to meet the needs of individual differences 
in children. The survey did not ask for detailed data on the 
use of the differentiated assignment, for each teacher and each 
pupil make a unique combination in every instance of its use. 
However, the most common way of differentiating assignments 
is to allot the various phases of a topic according to individual 
abilities. In 85 per cent of the diocesan school systems, teach- 
ers may fulfill their obligation to give homework by occasionally 
allowing the children to pursue individual interests. A definite 
follow-up of such assignments in the classroom is generally ex- 
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pected. Regular patterned assignmerts, so that the children 
may know what to expect each night, are approved by only 
45 per cent of the participating administrators. This seems to 
be a step toward the newer type of homework. 


(3) The type of assignment most frequently given, accord- 
ing to questionnaire returns, is study or memorizing. More 
specifically, it consists of drill and review of catechism ques- 
tions and spelling words. In more than 60 dioceses, children 
may expect to have these to study for homework within each 
week. Scripture and poetry are sometimes assigned for memo- 
rizing in more than 30 dioceses. The social studies are part 
of the usual homework assignments in more than 40 dioceses. 
Sometimes, the social studies facts are to be memorized; at other 
times, the matter of the lesson is to be organized or material for 
a unit collected. Occasionally, a creative project or a problem 
connected with the unit is the assignment. Some of the newer 
types of homework assignments, such as recreational reading 
and the study of a current problem, are thought practical by 
about 81 per cent of the diocesan school authorities in this sur- 
vey. The project type homework is approved as a supple- 
mentary assignment by 50 per cent of the participating educa- 
tors. According to the checklist, a type of homework frequently 
given is that of requiring pupils to collect data on a unit or 
project. With regard to types of homework, one supervisor 
wrote: “I do not approve of collecting pictures, as children 
may have no opportunity to do so and so it is unfair to the 
group.” 

(4) A variety of reasons was given to support the practice 
of giving homework. Chief among these are: to afford extra 
drill and practice, and to develop a sense of responsibility. A 
comment on one questionnaire read, “Most schools appear com- 
mitted to homework, and parents expect it.” A more optimistic 
view of the problem was indicated by two supervisors who listed 
as a reason for giving homework, “to interest parents in their 
religion.” Religion or Christian doctrine is the only subject 
given for home study in one area of the country. How effective 
home study of religion may be as a means of establishing better 
relations among home, school, and church might be a matter of 
investigation. 


Is HoMEWORK ON THE DECLINE? gl 


(5) Official marks for homework are given by some schools 
in 26 dioceses, or 86 per cent of the responding diocesan school 
systems. A separate mark cn the report card is given for home- 
work in 6 dioceses. In 20 dioceses the homework mark is in- 
cluded in the subject grades on the card. Thus the quality of 
the homework, and in a few cases, fidelity to the duty of com- 
pleting assignments, neatness, etc., raise or lower report card 
marks in those subjects in which homework is given. In two 
instances it was indicated that homework affects the marks for 
the character traits of responsibility and codperation. The marks 
for homework are not kept permanently in the school records 
of any diocesan school system. One diocesan school bulletin 
recommended recently that teachers give no mark for home- 
work. It stated that the purpose of homework was to clinch 
the material taught during school hours and not a matter of 
rating achievement. 

(6) Homework includes both study and written work. Writ- 
ten homework is generally corrected in 84 per cent of the schools 
surveyed. Several methods of correction are used. The pupil 
himself often corrects his own work, and sometimes children 
correct one another’s work. The limitations of such methods of 
correcting homework are recognized by teachers and adminis- 
trators. However, the emphasis tends towards “Some kind of 
check upon achievements,” a point given by Luella Cole as one 
of the elements for good procedure for assignments.? “It is 
most unwise to make assignments that you never follow to their 
conclusion. .. . An assignment that is made and then never 
heard from again does not produce much learning.”® 

It is customary in almost all schools, according to question- 
naires received, to collect written homework, supposedly for the 
teachers to check, even if it has already been corrected. This is 
usually done within 57 school systems, and in 47 instances this 
homework is later returned to the pupils. Several respondents 
noted that this latter procedure should be followed, but doubted 
that it was. 

(7) Complaints about homework, due to multiple causes, 
have been made in 36 per cent of the dioceses codperating in 


7 Luelle Cole, Teaching in the Elementary School, p. 314. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1939. 
8 Ibid., p. 313. 
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this survey. Forty-six of the diocesan school systems have tried 
to establish an understanding of homework in the home, chiefly 
by means of some kind of parent-teacher organization. Con- 
cerning the problem of homework, one supervisor wrote, “It is 
a difficult task to try to do justice to this subject of homework, 
as conditions are so varied. If a child has nothing to do in the 
evening, it means being on the street or at the movies; if he has 
too much, it is difficult to find the quiet necessary for study.” 
Other comments were also sent in, which showed how well 
Catholic school administrators realize that homework is a phase 
of school education which presents many problems. 


NEWER TYPES OF HOMEWORK 


The impression to be obtained from extensive reading of the 
literature in the field of homework is somewhat contrary to the 
impression to be gained through the summation of the responses 
gathered in the study undertaken by the writer. The so-called 
“new homework” has been explained as that which “encourages 
interests which are initiated in the school but which carry over 
to the home, the community, the scout troop, and other kinds of 
home and community activities."® It is that “which enhances 
rather than destroys wholesome, codperative, understanding 
family life.”2° 

After examining articles, reports, and other research of the 
past two decades on the newer forms of homework, a list of 
the newer types was formulated and incorporated into the ques- 
tionnaire used by the writer in her study. Respondents were 
asked to appraise the practicality of each type of homework. 
Some of the data thus gathered bear comment. 

“Setting the table,” which was rated by many Catholic edu- 
cators “very practical” as an application of information learned 
in school, was considered questionable as a definite homework 
assignment. In the primary grades, for example, a unit on the 
home could result in an appreciation of the value of being able 
to prepare the table for a meal at home. Thus “setting the table” 
could easily become an outcome of a project initiated at school 


® William H. Bristow, “Applying Common Sense to the Homework 
Plan,” Clearing House, XII (March, 1938), 388. 

10 Carleton Washburne, “How Much Homework?” Parents’ Magazine, 
XII (November, 1937), 69. 
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without being considered as a formal assignment. In health 
study in the intermediate grades, classroom discussion might 
foster the desire to plan a well-balanced and attractive meal for 
one’s family. So “meal planning,” too, could become a spon- 
taneous homework assignment. These are just two of many 
possibilities which ingenious teachers might unearth. 


“Attending movies” received fewest ratings on the checklist as 
practical homework. In many instances comments were ap- 
pended to the rating of this item, signifying its educational value 
when the movie was correlated with class work: history, geog- 
raphy, science, religion, and other subjects. “Listening to radio 
programs” as a homework assignment was qualified in almost 
the same way as the “Attending movies” item. However, the 
former activity rated higher than “Attending movies” obviously 
because of its easy availability. In many cases, the rating of 
“Listening to radio programs,” was qualified by comments such 
as: “If checked by teacher,” “If worthwhile,” “If well-chosen,” 
and the like. 

“Visiting museum or art gallery” is considered valuable as an 
assignment by teachers in one large school, according to ques- 
tionnaire returns. To gain the most from such visits, a guided 
tour with the right type and degree of motivation is important. 
The cultural value of music and the fine arts has been sadly 
neglected in the elementary schools according to respondents 
participating in the writer’s survey. Skill in music and the arts 
depends upon native ability, it is true, but appreciation is open 
to all if interest is aroused. The opportunity to visit art gal- 
leries and museums seems confined to a limited number of chil- 
dren in urban areas. This situation is deplored by educators— 
even by those who do not consider that developing appreciation 
in music and art might be homework for elementary school 
children. 

Ranking high as practical homework is “recreational read- 
ing.” One questionnaire respondent noted that reading is almost 
a lost art and high school pupils are suffering from the inability 
to read intelligently. Another educator remarked on the neces- 
sity of directing children’s reading. One who is a teacher of 
children’s literature believes that reading is the solution to many, 
many elementary school problems. 
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Scouting is designated as a valuable type of homework by 
some. In one school system where there is much to be gained 
from the type of work done in this field, scouting replaces other 
homework on one night a week. Children with manipulative 
skill may put their talent for making models to good use both 
at home and in school in various social studies projects. “Pro- 
ject teaching that involves work both in and out of school and 
that stresses continuity of effort will do much to place study in 
its proper relation to the rest of the learning process.”!! 


OPINIONS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


In this study of homework in diocesan elementary schools, 
questionnaire respondents were asked their opinions on state- 
ments, relative to homework, which have appeared in profes- 
sional publications during the last quarter century. One such 
statement suggested: 


All the defects in the practice of giving homework can be remedied 
by changes in school administration and procedure. The school day 
should be so divided that there is time for the teacher to instruct and 
for the pupil to do all his studying in school.12 


On one questionnaire, “Pray how?” was the reaction to this 
statement. Some other respondents said that to organize the 
instructional program in this way would necessitate revising the 
curriculum or lengthening the school day. Only three re- 
spondents were completely favorable to the idea that all study 
be done in school, while thirty-three repudiated it completely. 
One supervisor wrote, “All teachers are not good supervisors of 
study. The period in those cases is lost.”!% 


Another statement offered to questionnaire respondents for 
their opinions, read: 


It would seem that modern educational practices have made it even 
more necessary that some school work be prepared out of school. In an 
all-out attempt to educate the “whole child” the offerings have been in- 


11 William Burton, The Nature and Direction of Learning, p. 391. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1929. : 

12 Raphael Klein, “On Homework,” New York State Education, XXV 
(March, 1938), 447. 

13 Note on questionnaire. 
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creased until there is no longer enough time for study within the school 


day.14 


The reactions to this were varied. One superintendent called 
it, “Plain nonsense.” Another admitted that the curriculum 
was overcrowded. Still other remarks were to the effect that 
teachers should adhere to diocesan regulations, pupils should 
apply themselves, procedures should be improved so there would 
be less waste of time. On three questionnaires, reference was 
made to the time-consuming responsibilities, formerly belonging 
to the parents, but which now have been assumed by, or placed 
upon the schools: medical inspection, hot lunches, banking days, 
etc. Complete disagreement with the opinion that study time 
in school has been curtailed by the broadening of the school 
program was noted on only nine questionnaires. 

W. W. Ludeman, dean of Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield, South Dakota, in 1942, made an urgent appeal to 
teachers for homework, based on the theory that since the ar- 
rival of the “progressive period in public education” teachers 
believed the school was the only place for study and school work. 
He quoted the Army and Navy as 


. telling the schools in no uncertain terms that most of the boys 
entering the various branches of the armed forces are poorly grounded in 
basic subjects. The blame is placed definitely at the door of the pub- 
lic school. The work just hasn’t been done. The process of easy and soft 
education may prove interesting and satisfying to the pupil, but in the 
stew of keeping the child contented, he hasn’t mastered anything.15 


Twelve of the diocesan superintendents and community super- 
visors who returned the questionnaire, by crossing out “public” 
or by adding “private” or “parochial,” or by some other indica- 
tion, took a strong stand against allowing the public schools to 
bear the brunt of the above charge that “the boys entering the 
various branches of the armed forces are poorly grounded in 
basic subjects.” One superintendent wrote, “By all means in- 
clude as contributing factor, the Catholic schools which haven't 
the courage or vision to apply Christian principles in their edu- 


14 Elbert Fulkerson, “An Activity Program for Parents,” The Educational 
Forum, X (January, 1946), 200. 

15 W. W. Ludeman, “Homework-New Style,” American School Board 
Journal, CV (December, 1942), 14. 
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cational procedures.” Only three of the questionnaires returned 
noted entire agreement with the accusation. 


The statement, “The process of easy, soft education may prove 
interesting and satisfying to the pupil, but . . . he hasn’t mas- 
tered anything,” received further criticism from questionnaire re- 
spondents. One superintendent called it “public school theory 
a la Harold Rugg, Corinne Seeds.” Only five educators indi- 
cated entire agreement with the idea. At least four times it 
was noted that, according to psychological theory, if the pupil 
were really being interested, he would learn. One superin- 
tendent appended this: “Youth is learning more, and more in- 
terestingly. He is capable of more, too, if we would rise to it.” 


THE VALUE OF HOMEWORK 


Experimental studies to discover what scholastic achievement 
resulted from homework assignments, have been conducted in 
various elementary school subject matter fields such as: arith- 
metic,!® English,!7 history,!’ geography.!® The results of these 


studies lead to one outstanding conclusion: homework for ele- 
mentary school pupils was found to have caused no noticeable 
increment of growth in school learning. Research on home 
study for the elementary school level was summarized in 1941 
by Otto,?° and the same conclusions were reprinted in 1950 in 
the revised Encyclopedia of Educational Research. One of 
Otto’s statements reads: “Compulsory homework does not result 
in sufficiently improved academic accomplishments to justify the 


16 Sister Magdalen M. Weber, “An Evaluation of Homework in Seventh 
Grade Arithmetic,” pp. 1-2. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Department of 
Education, Catholic University of America, 1937. 


17 William E. Anderson, “An Attempt through the Use of Experimental 
Techniques to Determine the Effect of Home Assignments on Scholastic 
Success,” Journal of Educational Research, XL (October, 1946), 143. 


18 Dennis H. Cooke and L. King, “Should Children Study at Home?” 
American Board Journal, XLVIII (February, 1939), 50. 


19 Harry D. Vincent, “An Experimental Test of the Value of Homework 
in Grades Five and Six,” National Elementary Principal XVI (June, 
1937), 203. 

* Henry J. Otto, “Elementary Education—II, Organization and Admin- 
istration,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 444. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. 
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retention of the ‘achievement argument’ as the chief justification 
for home study assignments.”?! 

In the present study, 67 per cent of the educators who re- 
sponded said that they gave homework to afford pupils extra 
drill and practice; 60 per cent, to supplement school study 
periods. On forty-eight questionnaires it was agreed that “the 
drill required at least from third grade on” cannot “be accom- 
plished in the time spent in school.” One superintendent wrote 
that the necessity of homework depended upon how well one 
wanted “the common school subjects to be learned.” Another 
stated that more than drill was required to ensure learning but 
that the required amount of drill could be provided during 
school hours. The difference of opinion could be due in part to 
differences in class size. Overcrowded classes were mentioned 
as a contributory reason for giving homework. Only one ques- 
tionnaire reply was in agreement with the statement that there 
was “nothing to be gained by way of achievement in requiring 
elementary school pupils to study at home,’—a conclusion drawn 
by Cooke and Brown after an experiment in 1935 to determine 
the value of homework.2?. But even this one reply was not in 
complete unanimity with Cooke and Brown’s conclusion. 

Father Connell wrote several years ago in an article on home- 
work that “. . . besides its educational benefit, homework is a 
distinctive contribution to character building.”2* Some remarks 
sent in by superintendents and supervisors on homework’s value 
for character development were as follows: “Homework unless 
of the right kind can defeat its purpose and even establish con- 
tempt for authority.” “All homework does not aid character de- 
velopment. Some children are not above copying homework if 
it is written.” “If assignments are intelligent and show due 
consideration for the type of community, etc., they should build 
up a sense of responsibility in the children.” As a reason for 
giving homework, 63 per cent of the respondents mentioned 
that it developed a sense of responsibility. These thoughts, as 


21 Henry J. Otto, “Elementary Education Organization and Administra- 
tion,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 380-381. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. 

22 Dennis H. Cooke and S. Brown, “Home Study Has Many Angles,” 
Journal of Education, CXVIII (October, 1935), 410. 

23 Reverend Francis Connell, “The Problem of Home Work,” The Cath- 
olic Educational Review, XLV (December, 1947), 606-610. 
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well as many others expressed by participants in the survey but 
not here quoted, illustrate the varied reactions of educators to 
the values of homework. 


CONCLUSION 


The information obtained through this study reveals that the 
problem of homework is somewhat of a controversial issue in 
the elementary schools. If supervision of elementary education 
were to include more specifically within its sphere guidance in 
assigning homework, public relations between community and 
school might be more favorably affected. Supervision in this 
area would safeguard the teaching profession from unnecessary 
criticism because it would assist teachers to assign homework 
which is educationally sound. Undoubtedly, homework which 
violates good psychology of learning and which fails to take 
into consideration local situations is a strong weapon of attack 
in the camp of educators which opposes the giving of homework 
in the elementary school. 


A comparison of educational results of credit courses given 
by television and regular campus courses at Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, Ohio) shows that students enrolled for 
home-study-by-television were superior as a group to the campus 
students. 

Even without allowing for 3,800,000 additional pupils expected 
by 1958, United States school building needs in September 1952 
for pupils now in public school would require a one-story build- 
ing fifty-two feet wide reaching from New York City to San 
Francisco, recently stated U.S. Commissioner of Education, E. J. 
McGrath. 

Thirteen grants-in-aid totaling $78,000 for radio and tele- 
vision program series to be produced by educational institutions 
have been announced by the National Association of Education 
Broadcasters. The money will be provided by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING PROGRAM 


SISTER MARY BRIAN, O.P.* 


Many colleges and universities have only recently recognized 
their obligations to supply developmental reading instruction to 
students deficient in basic reading skills. In 1940 Witty re- 
ported that remedial reading at the college level had made dis- 
hearteningly little progress.!. But as a result of a study made 
concerning the reading situation in ninety-five major colleges 
throughout the United States, Barbe concludes that the past 
ten years have brought about an increased effort on the part of 
colleges to provide for students with poor reading abilities.? 
His statistics show that more adequate, systematized instruc- 
tion is now being given by more highly trained, full-time per- 
sonnel in reading courses, over 50 per cent of which have been 
organized during the last five years. 


WHAT COLLEGE READING COURSES ACHIEVE 


Just what is being accomplished by these developmental 
reading courses? The improvement in reading skills is really 
phenomenal. Indicative of the results secured in college read- 
ing courses throughout the country are the statistics quoted in 
How to Read Better and Faster: 


Dr. Robert Bear of Dartmouth College reports that year after year 
Dartmouth reading classes start off at an average rate of 230 words per 
minute, and finish up a few weeks later at around 500 words per minute. 

From Maxwell, Alabama, headquarters of the Air University of the 
Air Force, a report in 1949 states: 59 officers, after 10 hours of training, 
increased from 305 words per minute, 76 per cent comprehension, to 
537 w.p.m., 78 per cent comprehension. After 17 hours of laboratory 
training, 470 officers increased from 310 w.p.m., 85 per cent compre- 
hension, to 580 w.p.m., 87 per cent comprehension. 


*Sister Mary Brian, O.P. is instructor of English and director of the 
developmental reading program for college freshmen at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

1Paul Witty, “Practices in Corrective Reading in Colleges and 
Universities,” School and Society, LIL (November 30, 1940), 564-566. 

2 Walter Barbe, “Reading-Improvement Services in Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” School and Society, LXXIV (July 7, 1951), 6-7. 
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At the Reading Laboratory at City College of New York, a group of 
fourteen students at the end of a twelve-week training period in better 
reading methods recorded a gain of 69.1 in speed with comparable gains 
in comprehension.’ 


How can one account for this rapid gain in reading? One can 
only conclude that the average student reads unnecessarily slow- 
ly and inefficiently, and that even a short period of intensive 
training will improve his ability to read rapidly with more com- 
prehension and over-all efficiency. 


And that is the conclusion that sets me pondering on several 
different facets of this problem of the need for corrective read- 
ing programs. If this astounding progress can be made within 
the space of ten to twenty weeks of college training, then why 
could not many of these basic reading skills be improved during 
the student’s senior year of high school? Does this sound criti- 
cal of what is being accomplished on the secondary level? It 
is not meant to be, for competence in reading, as in all other 
intellectual activities, is the product of continuous growth and 
careful guidance throughout all the years of schooling and even 
later. Nor is this an insinuation that if high school students were 
trained more efficiently in reading techniques, that there would 
be no need for college developmental reading courses. In Col- 
lege English, Mr. Durkee has succinctly clinched that point: 


It is the obligation of the college to take students at the level of skill 
and maturity they possess at the time of their admission and begin the 
program at that level. Once the college admits a student, it assumes a 
moral and educational obligation to do all that it can to provide for his 
development. And as the college increasingly becomes the college of 
all the people, as has the secondary school, the need to diagnose difficulties 
in reading and to offer a constructive program to deal with them seems 
to be inescapable.4 


No, reading is a skill that cannot be perfected in the high- 
school, and colleges must continue to give training in develop- 
mental reading. Yet I ponder: If that amount of work can be 
accomplished in such a short time of intensive study, could not 
our Catholic schools do a little more to improve those read- 


8 Norman Lewis, How to Read Better and Faster, pp. 6-7. New York: 
Thomas Crowell Co., 1951. 

4 Frank M. Durkee, “Freshman Reading Problem: A Proposed Attack,” 
College English, XIV (October, 1952), 30. 
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ing skills? And what about the students who do not go to 
college? Would they not profit by a systematic, concentrated 
review of basic reading techniques? Statistics and classroom 
achievements both prove that even those in the lowest percentile 
reading group profit by reading instruction.° 


BENEFITS FROM A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


If through increased competency in reading skills, reading 
became a pleasurable, rewarding experience, would we not 
have a better-informed, more articulate young Catholic laity? 
Certainly if a college course within a period of ten weeks can 
accomplish astounding results in increase of speed, comprehen- 
sion, and vocabulary growth, surely a one-semester course in 
high school could accomplish the same good for a greater num- 
ber of students. 

This of it this way: If one could help students read with 
greater speed, with increased understanding, with more com- 
fort and enjoyment, with deepened critical responsiveness that 
would make college assignments, business tasks, recreational 
reading—reading of all types—more profitable and delightful, 
surely it would be worthwhile to devote definite time for such 
specialized training! Then start now to plan that high school 
developmental reading program. 


WHO SHALL LEAD THE WAY? 


Who should assume the responsibility for such a program? 
Many principals have recognized the need for such a course, 
but not all have responded by providing the time, necessary 
facilities, and the impetus to inaugurate such a program of read- 
ing instruction. Although the implementation of policies must 
be directed by the principal, yet the program will succeed only 
if the entire staff and the students work together. 

Experience has shown that such a unit achieves maximum 
results when one department, under a person competent to 
act as a reading codrdinator, assumes the chief responsibility. 
A nationwide survey to discover the extent to which the teach- 
ers of content subjects were providing guidance in reading re- 


5 Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Teaching High School Stu- 
dents to Read, pp. 90-91. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
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vealed that the two most frequently mentioned departments for 
the 2,275 schools reporting were as follows: English, 1,602; 
social studies, 871.° 

Already burdened with the manifold task of teaching com- 
position, grammar, correct usage, spelling, vocabulary, speech, 
and perhaps journalism, dramatics and creative writing, English 
teachers will quail at this added responsibility. Yet as guard- 
ians of the liberal trivium, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, fre- 
quently they have a more genuine interest and better training 
in the techniques that will make the reading course a success. 
However, because many English teachers limit their reading in- 
struction to the skills needed in the interpretation of literature, 
Dr. Gray points out that to insure a broad approach to the 
basic instruction needed, schools often enlist the interest of teach- 
ers of other subjects, such as the social studies.’ 

To stimulate interest in this reading course and to secure 
the codperation of the faculty, the committee in charge would 
be wise to make available for staff use some of the recent studies 
of functional reading programs, books that will clarify the in- 
tricacies of the reading process, analyze specific reading dif- 
ficulties common among high school students, and offer tested 
procedures effective in promoting growth in and through better 
reading. 

Stimulating and practical are the following: Developmental 
Reading in High Schools by Guy and Eva Bond, Macmillan Co., 
1941; Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools, Clar- 
ence Blume, chairman, North Central Association of College and 
Secondary Schools, 1944; Improving Reading in Content Fields, 
William Gray, editor, University of Chicago Press, 1947; Read- 
ing in the High School and College, Forty-Seventh Yearbook, 
Part II, University of Chicago Press, 1948; and Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading by McCullough, Strang, and Traxler, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 


WHAT IS NECESSARY? 
Would a one-semester course in developmental reading re- 


6 William Gray, “Nature and Scope of a Sound Reading Program,” 
Reading in the High School and College, p. 48. Forty-Seventh Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II]. Edited 
by ry B. — Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 

» p. 92. 
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quire an excessive outlay of time, equipment, and supplementary 
reading material? 

Time? Two English periods a week would be ample, but 
great accomplishments could be achieved even in one period a 
week, particularly if supplemented by a review of basic reading 
skills given by instructors in their content subjects. Ample proof 
of the value of twenty to thirty hours of instruction can be 
seen in the studies in the above mentioned texts. 

Mechanical devices and other equipment? Entirely unneces- 
sary on the high school level. Dr. Strang, one of our noted 
reading experts, sees the machines only as a means to an end, 
and states emphatically that the good teacher can achieve the 
same results: “In general, it is advisable for a school whose bud- 
get for reading is limited to spend its money first of all on per- 
sonnel and on reading materials. The purchase of mechanical 
equipment should usually be deferred until these more funda- 
mental requirements have been met.”§ 

Reading accelerators and tachistoscopic devices may be help- 
ful in some cases, but too often they have been the playthings 
of instructors who have made a fetish of speed reading, dis- 
torting the true aims of the developmental reading program. 
Many will agree with Mr. Robert Allen: “When instruments are 
used as a remedial technique, there are evidences of gains in 
reading skills, but no evidence that the same gains would not 
take place with inexpensive, flexible reading materials.”® 

Supplementary reading materials? Available now are many, 
inexpensive reading texts and workbooks, so flexible in content 
that they may be effectively used for the presentation of specific 
reading techniques, drill practice, and also for appraisal of 
progress. Since it is extremely difficult to find any one book 
that offers ample practice in all desired types of reading, the 
committee in charge of the reading program will no doubt find 
it more satisactory to purchase three or four inexpensive texts 
in sets of eight to ten to suit the needs of the group. Although 
requiring more time, energy, and organization on the part of 
the teacher, the use of several books rather than dependence on 


8 Constance McCullough, Ruth Strang, Arthur Traxler, Problems in 
the Improvement of Reading, p. 236. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1948. 

9 Robert Allen, “Adult Reading Improvement,” School and Society, 
CXXIV (August 4, 1951), 74. 
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one, provides for wide drill practice and for individual needs and 
interests. 

Criteria for evaluating such books should include the follow- 
ing: Are the important phases of reading ability stressed by 
exercises in thorough reading, speed reading, critical, evalua- 
tive reading, and skimming? Is there provision for vocabulary 
training? Is there an undue stress on speed reading without 
sufficient stress on comprehension? Is there provision for the 
slow student? For the superior student? Do some of the les- 
sons offer material comparable in difficulty to that encountered 
in typical college assignments? (This is important because in 
some texts the work has been made so insipidly easy that there 
is little hope of developing skills transferable to the type of read- 
ing required in college classes. ) 


RECOMMENDED TEXTS 


Conforming to these criteria are the following, inexpensive, 
nonconsumable workbooks which are being used successfully in 
many high school programs: Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
by McCall and Crabbs, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Getting the Meaning by Guiler and Coleman, J. B. Lippincott 
Co.; Study Type of Reading Exercises, available in a high school 
and college edition, by Doctor Strang, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Science Research Readers, edited by Elizabeth 
Simpson, Science Research Associates; and Basic Reading Skills 
for High School Use by Marian Monroe and others, Scott 
Foresman. 

Although intended for college students, the material in the 
following is not too difficult for an intensive course: A Manual 
of Reading Exercises by Luella Pressey, Ohio State University 
Press; College Reading Skills by McCullough, Ann Harbor, Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc.; and Purposeful Reading in College by 
McCallister, Appleton Century Co. 

Also helpful are the educational editions of Reader's Digest 
and the Atlantic Monthly, both of which offer vocabulary stu- 


dies, and guided study plans for the outstanding material in 
each issue. 


DIAGNOSTIC DATA 


Before a program in developmental reading can adequately 
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function, instructors will need specific information concerning 
the present reading attainments and needs of the students. The 
following data must be supplied: 

Power or level of reading comprehension; comprehension of material 
in different content fields; basic study skills; reading vocabulary; speed of 
comprehension; and reading interests, tastes, and attitudes. Other per- 
tinent data such as intelligence ratings, records of scholastic progress, 
auditory and visual acuity, physical status, and home background should 


also be included, if possible.1° 


Helpful in securing information on reading are the following 
widely used tests: 

Co-operative English Test: Reading Comprehension. Test 
C2: higher level, Grades XI-XVI. Co-operative Test Service, 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. This measures vocabulary, 
speed of comprehension, level of comprehension. 

Iowa Silent Reading Test. Advanced, high school and early 
college. World Book Co., Yonkers, New York. This test meas- 
ures rate, comprehension, directed reading, word meaning, 
sentence meaning, paragraph comprehension, use of index, and 
selection of key words. 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. Aimed for senior high school and college, this 
test measures vocabulary and paragraph reading. It is not as 
valuable as many others, yet it is used frequently in colleges 
to determine students needing corrective reading. 

S. R. A. Reading Record. Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Designed for the high school, this test measures 
reading rate, comprehension, paragraph meaning, directed read- 
ing, map-table-graph reading, technical and general vocabulary. 

Reading tests in the content fields are of value also. Excel- 
lent are: 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development. Science Research 
Associates, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. For Grades 
IX through XIII. This measures understanding of basic social 
concepts, general background in natural sciences, correctness 
of writing, reading in social studies, in natural sciences, in lit- 
erature, general vocabulary, use of sources of information. 


10 Gray, op. cit., p. 75. 
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Tests of General Educational Development. American Coun- 
cil of Education. Co-operative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City. This test measures interpretation of reading 
materials in the social studies, natural sciences, and literary 


field. 
FACULTY COOPERATION 


No doubt those in charge of the reading program will find 
it advisable to administer the reading tests, yet they should 
secure either clerical help or faculty codperation in the task 
of scoring and tabulating test results. In many cases faculty 
interest is more keenly alerted to students’ deficiencies by eval- 
uating test papers than by perusing carbon copies of scores and 
percentile rankings compiled by another. 


Having helped in the compiling of this data may also stim- 
ulate faculty aid in another vital phase, that of acquiring data 
by informal tests and observations of study and reading habits, 
by observing student interests and needs as manifested in con- 
tent subject classes, and by appraising his reading skills and 
weaknesses. 


STUDENT COOPERATION 


It is not sufficient that instructors alone should identify the 
student’s reading problems; the student, too, must be aware of 
his skills and deficiencies, so that he may begin the reading 
course with a full realization of the objectives he should achieve. 
In conference with his instructor, each student should study 
the results of his reading tests, and evaluate his good points 
and weak points in reading techniques. In agreement with this 
plan is Gray who advises: 


During high-school and college years students become increasingly con- 
cerned about their competence in various areas, begin to scrutinize their 
attainments and needs critically, and are thus psychologically ready to 
make conscious effort to improve their reading and study habits. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to inform students of their scores on reading tests, 
to point out errors and weaknesses in the interpretation of what they read, 
to help them discover the causes of their deficiencies, and to stimulate and 
guide them in efforts at self-improvement.!1 


11 [bid., p. 98. 
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Today it is no longer a problem to convince seniors that they 
need to acquire increased competence in reading, for besides 
recognizing their own deficiencies, many are keenly aware of 
the stress placed on reading programs in leading colleges and 
universities, by the armed forces, and the enthusiastic reception 
by business executives of the many improvement-in-reading 
courses designed specifically for adult education programs. 


STRUCTURING THE COURSE 


It would no doubt be impossible to set up an ideal develop- 
mental reading program that would fit all situations, but there 
is ample proof from successful results achieved in many high 
schools, that a practical program is one based on careful dia- 
gnosis, followed by group instruction in four types of reading: 
thorough, speed, skimming, and critical-evaluative; training in 
vocabulary-building, study skills, and comprehension exercises. 

Even in an intensive program of this type, sole emphasis 
should not be placed on drills and timed exercises; regular class 
assignments and already established reading interests should be 
utilized as a basis for instruction and drill. Teachers of con- 
tent subjects should be kept informed of the reading skills being 
studied, so that they may help to reinforce these techniques by 
additional practice in natural learning situations. 

Carefully planned training in reading skills will enrich the 
life of each student by giving him increasing high levels of read- 
ing efficiency. This responsibility of increasing basic reading 
competencies on the high school level is indeed a challenge! 
Who will accept it? 


The “average” school system will spend $10 more this year for 
each pupil than it spent last year, estimates the NEA Research 
Division. Expenditures per pupil will average $228.40 in 1952-53 
for the country as a whole as compared with last year’s average 
outlay of $217.66. 
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TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS 
THROUGH RELIGION COURSE 


BROTHER LOUIS J. FAERBER, S.M.* 


The slow learner is first of all a person and not just a category. 
His dignity as a child of God and member of the Mystical Body 
needs to be upheld. His inherent worth, apparent to God, must 
be made apparent to himself. 

Since the course in religion should most closely incorporate 
the ideals of personal development assumed by the school in 
general, it has special responsibilities of a formational nature 
toward slow learners. If the religion course cannot induce de- 
sirable personal development in the student, what course can? 
After all, is not this the chief reason why most parents send 
their sons and daughters to our schools? For the least-gifted 
particularly, parents entertain the high hope that their children 
will at least receive the kind of religious training which will 
see them grow into up-right, clean-living, exemplary Catholics. 

In order to succeed in doing this, the religion teacher will 
need to teach according to the developmental point of view 
rather than just the instructional point of view or (even worse) 
the police point of view. 

It is important to realize that the slow learner in school is 
not just a pupil with limited mental capacity and nothing more. 
We emphasize that he is primarily a person. But, as far as 
the school is concerned, he is also a person who has important 
learning to do. If he is mistreated as a person, he will not 
learn well. If he does not succeed in his job of learning, he will 
to that extent be thwarted in his development as a person. 

However, it often happens that slow learners turn out to be 
the ones who lose out most heavily in desirable personal de- 
velopment simply because of the effects of habitual failure. 
This occurs all too frequently in those many schools which set 
the highest premium on intellectual ability alone, the very thing 
which these students lack most. Even the academic atmosphere 
of these schools keeps reminding slow learners of their inad- 
equacies and personal deficiencies. Paralyzed by the heavy 


*Brother Louis J. Faerber, $.M., Ph.D., is chairman of the Division 
of Education at the University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
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feeling of failure, the student is often left in a weakened condi- 
tion which renders him more and more helpless as an individual 
agent. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUCCESS EXPERIENCES 


By no means do we imply that pupils should never ex- 
perience failure. There should be failure for the individual 
who does not put forth reasonable effort to succeed in a given 
task. Success is genuine when it is won through actual achieve- 
ment; it cannot be a gratuitous gift from a benevolent teacher. 
However, the teacher should do everything within his power to 
manage the classroom in such a way as to make it possible 
for slow learners to reach success. This is done by making sure 
that they are given tasks within their capabilities. By so doing, 
they get the chance of developing the healthy feeling of self- 
confidence and the priceless sense of adequacy which help so 
much in building character and developing personality. The 
realization of achievement is a wonderful builder of the natural 
virtues. 


At the same time, by organizing the religion class in such a 
way as to allow each slow learner a socially approved way of 
winning the approval of his classmates, a wholesome kind of 
classroom atmosphere will be created, one in which the stu- 
dent’s sense of self-respect will be nurtured and a whole host 
of accompanying moral and social qualities will be developed. 
Desirable character and personality qualities grow and thrive 
in the warm sunshine of recognized achievement. They languish 
and die in the sickly air of habitual failure. 


THE LARGER OUTCOMES OF RELIGION COURSE 


While a basic knowledge of religion is a foundational re- 
quirement in any religion course, nevertheless, it is only one 
step along the way. It must be preceded by the genuine desire 
on the part of the student to want the knowledge, and it must 
be followed by actually putting the knowledge into practice. 
Desirable character formation results from religious instruction 
only when the student is disposed to be governed by the religious 
principles which he studies and steadfastly rules his life by 
them. 
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The proper disposition in the pupil is often fostered by the 
way in which instruction is handled. Slow learners who are 
expected to cope with a body of abstract subject matter in re- 
ligion far beyond the reach of their minds find themselves con- 
tinually thrown back by failure. Unable to compete with their 
abler companions, they become discouraged; and, since dis- 
couragement saps energy at its source, it leads to further failure 
which in turn results in a deepening of discouragement. Smart- 
ing under their loss of prestige, they either turn in upon them- 
selves and become the silent, despondent members of the class, 
or they become the rampant trouble-makers who try to cover up 
their inadequacy through blustering. In either case, instead of 
developing the Christ-like character we envision for them, they 
actually deteriorate in character. 


This is scarcely the kind of classroom atmosphere in which 
natural motivation is given slow learners really to want religion 
or to feel enthusiastic about it. The desirable religious attitudes 
(which are said to be much more long-lived than the knowl- 
edge acquired from the course) are therefore almost automati- 
cally dispelled at their very inception. How can the fruits of 
the religion course be nurtured when this blight is at work 
killing off life at the bud? 

In order to utilize the religion class to make better religious 
persons of slow learners, the religion teacher should make it a 
point to allow each student to achieve all the success he nor- 
mally can so that he will maintain his own self-respect and win 
the respect of others. This is a large and important way of 
preparing the ground-work in the natural order on which the 
supernatural can be solidly built. Too often we seek to build 
up the supernatural virtues at the expense of the natural, and 
we are surprised when the structure falls down upon itself. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The following are some practical suggestions for allowing 
slow-learners to learn well as a natural antecedent to their larger 
and fuller development into Christ-like persons. 

(1) Recognize achievement which is commensurate with the 
slow-learner’s mental capacity as successful achievement. 
Achievement expectancy should be cut down to size, that is, 


ll 
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down to the level where the slow learner’s intelligence can nor- 
mally function. However, a caution needs to be stressed. 
Sometimes kind-hearted teachers give way to the weakness of 
granting good marks only on the basis of simulated effort or 
of just an external pretense of trying. This can lead to a harm- 
ful coddling of slow learners. Different but definite standards 
should be expected of them. 

(2) The religion textbook should be on their own reading 
level. 

(3) Ina large mixed class, the Quintile Scattergram may be 
employed as a guide for grading tests and giving near-adequate 
recognition of achievement. (Nearly any book on guidance will 
explain this device for measuring achievement on the basis of 
capacity. )! 

(4) Progress charts should be used. Slow learners easily 
forget their past standings. Knowledge of progress also acts 
as an excellent motivating device. 

(5) In religion classes where there is no homogeneous group- 
ing, the actual differences among pupils may be used to maxi- 
mum advantage through the Unit Laboratory Plan. Each pupil 
works on a different phase of a unit or topic. The phase to be 
worked on is selected by the instructor after the student has 
indicated his choice of two or three that may be presented to 
him (usually on a checklist of items). The teacher’s selection 
should be congruent with the pupil’s interest and ability. Each 
student contributes to the common topic in proportion to his 
ability. When all have finished the various phases of the work, 
reports may be made to the entire group, or some kind of cul- 
minating activity devised to organize, summarize and integrate 
the unit around the whole general field of religion. 

A very important thought to bear in mind through the forma- 
tion of a unit of study (in a class having students with a wide 
range of abilities and interests) is what the slow learner can 
do to contribute to the completion of a class project which 
must be a common experience for the entire class. A desirable 


1For excellent explanations of the quintile scattergram, see Frank 
G. Davis and Pearl S. Norris, Guidance Handbook for Teachers, pp. 205- 
217. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949; and Charles Germane, 
Personnel Work in High School, pp. 97-110. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1941. 
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classroom situation can be obtained only when each member 
feels that he has had a share in the finished product and that 
his needs have been met. Each student must want to participate; 
therefore, he must understand how to do so. He must be able 
to evaluate his progress, and he must be able to see evidence 
of what he has learned. 

(6) Teaching a near-homogeneous group of slow learners 
it will be extremely important to adapt teaching methods to 
the way these pupils learn best. The following are some sug- 
gestions along this line: 

(a) Because their attention span is usually short, their 
religion course will need to be broken down into shorter and 
simpler units. 

(b) Because their verbal ability is usually lower than 
average, verbal explanations will tend to tire them quickly. The 
use of non-verbal, visual and manipulative methods will hold 
their interest and do much to enlist their efforts. 

(c) Instruction should be made concrete. Demonstrations, 
charts, laboratory exercises, drawings, dramatizations will prove 
to be effective avenues of instruction. 

(d) Draw from pupils’ past and on-going experience. At- 
tach the learnings to their real interests. 

(e) In order to gain a working concept of new words 
and ideas in religion, they will need to use these concepts over 
and over again in meaningful situations until they become real 
and usable. They will need all the aid that seeing, feeling, 
trying out, and practicing bring. 

(f) The use of group dynamics is highly recommended 
because through group work they will be able to try out amongst 
themselves on their own level many valuable learnings in re- 
ligion which otherwise may remain too abstract and sterile. 


(7) Of all the provisions which a religion course attempts 
to make for slow learners, the one which stands foremost is 
the person of a teacher who rings true to a Christ-like personality. 
He will thus not be fashioning the student after a mundane 
image but will constantly be engaged in bring out more and 
more clearly the image of God in the pupil, bringing him closer 
and closer in resemblance to the original Divine Model. 
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WHAT WE ANTICIPATE 
IN EDUCATION FOR 1953 


URBAN H. FLEEGE 


In the following paragraphs we list some of the developments 
we feel can be anticipated in the field of education during the 
coming year. No attempt is made at being exhaustive. In 
most instances we state briefly the facts and figures which 
prompt our expectation; here again, for the sake of brevity, 
many contributory factors zre not mentioned. 


MOST SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT: EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Perhaps the most significant development that we anticipate 
in education in 1953 is the establishment of initial patterns in 
educational television programing. These patterns will reflect 
interesting developments with regard to the working agree- 
ments set up for the distribution of time on the air, the con- 
tent, tone, and level of these programs, as well as arrangements 
evolved for financing this most promising new educational 
medium. At this time (Jan. 8, 1953), eleven of the nineteen 
applications which have been received for noncommercial edu- 
cational TV have been granted. 


We anticipate a flurry of activity on the part of educators 
during the next five months in applying for TV channels, since 
the deadline for applying for the 242 TV channels reserved by 
the Federal Communications Commission for noncommercial 
educational television is June 2, 1953. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 


We anticipate a continued but more abrupt increase in Cath- 
olic school enrollments next September. When Catholic ele- 
mentary school enrollment figures are in for the school year 
1952-53, we expect the total enrollment figure to be about 
3,088,000 or more than 150,000 more pupils than we had in our 
elementary schools this past year. We anticipate the enrollment 


*Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., is a staff associate at the National Catholic 
Education Association headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
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next fall to be still larger—by at least 200,000. We estimate that 
there are nearly 158,000 children in Catholic kindergarten classes 
this year and that the number to graduate from Catholic eighth 
grades this coming June will be nearly 293,000, or about 50,000 
more than graduated last June. 

On the high school level, we anticipate the enrollment figures 
' for the present school year, when released, to total over 607,000. 
This would be about 22,000 more than we estimated were en- 
rolled in Catholic high schools last year. We anticipate an 
increase of more than 25,000 high school students this coming 
September. 

We expect to find around 210,000 students enrolled full time 
in our Catholic colleges this year, not counting duplicate en- 
rollees in evening and summer sessions. This would be about 
2 per cent less than we estimated were enrolled full time in 
Catholic colleges in the fall of 1951. 


FUND-RAISING AND EXPANSION ON THE UPSWING 


We anticipate stepped-up efforts in raising funds for expand- 


ing the facilities of Catholic education during the coming year, 
especially on the elementary level. The additional pupils in our 
Catholic elementary schools this year are occupying more than 
4,000 more classrooms than were needed last year. Some 5,200 
additional classrooms will be needed by next September; at 
current average classroom construction and equipment costs this 
would call for an outlay of $161,200,000. The additional pupils 
in our elementary schools this year call for additional teachers 
whose salaries this year will aggregate over $825,000. 


HIGHER SALARIES AND MORE LAY TEACHERS 


The teachers’ salary item in the budget next year will have to 
be raised on four counts: (1) the continued inflation of the dol- 
lar and consequent rising cost of living will force all salaries 
up; (2) the number of additional teachers needed next year 
will be even larger than the additional number needed this 
year; (3) because of the shortage of vocations, coupled with 
the consequent suggestion to employ lay teachers on a 1 to 4 
ratio (instead of the present ratio of 1 lay teacher to 13 re- 
ligious ), more lay teachers will be employed in Catholic schools; 
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and (4) the dire shortage of properly qualified elementary 
school teachers (public elementary schools needed 160,000 this 
last fall, but only 32,000 were available) will make it necessary 
for Catholic school administrators to pay a comparable living 
wage or be willing to sacrifice standards and take “left-overs’— 
except for those courageous Catholic lay teachers who are will- 
ing to live the vow of poverty without benefit of its comforting 
sense of security. 


RECRUITMENT INTENSIFIED 


We expect the current recruitment programs for religious 
vocations to the teaching orders to become even more intense 
as superiors anticipate another “vocational pinch” this coming 
fall. Merely to serve the additional students who came to our 
elementary and secondary schools this year and those who will 
come next fall calls for over 2,150 additional religious teachers 
in our high schools and 8,500 in our elementary schools. These 
figures do not include the additional religious who will be 
needed to replace those who will die or retire this year and 
next. 


MORE BEGS IN A COMMON ASK-IT 


We expect the recently established organizations of codépera- 
tive colleges for the purpose of soliciting financial support from 
corporations to make significant strides forward during the com- 
ing year. Already twenty-five states and two regions have formed 
codperative associations; this number will increase. More 
Catholic colleges than at present can be expected to get in on 
these efforts. By the end of the year a much clearer trend in 
corporate support of private colleges will be in evidence than at 
present. 


CONSTRUCTION COST CUTS, THE WATCHWORD 


We look forward to seeing the following ways of cutting down 
on school construction costs more generally adopted. Twelve- 
foot ceiling heights will have little chance of competing with 
eight-foot ceilings; the watchword will be “cubage”’—cut it 
down wherever you can. Continued efforts will be made to 
simplify the silhouette of the school building; false fronts which 
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extend beyond honest roof lines will be eliminated from most 
plans. A keen eye for cutting the fat out of building plans 
will be in evidence; small auditoriums will be designed for 
maximum use—the auditorium will have to be used throughout 
the day to relieve overcrowded classrooms. Dining rooms, too, 
will be built as multi-purpose rooms. Corridors will continue 
to be thought of as exhibit areas. 

Other extras that can be expected to be cut out of school 
building plans include expensive sunshades which do not keep 
out the sun, vertical fins that merely give the school a “modern 
look,” and continuous stone trim that tries to represent windows 
that are not windows. 

Economic pressures will force even the “hold-outs” among 
school administrators to follow the advice of school-building 
experts. In so doing they will stay clear of “stock plans.” Real 
economy will be sought by having tailor-made plans drawn to 
local educational needs, climate, site, and the labor and ma- 
terial situation. Service rather than plans will be what the 
expansion committee will be seeking. Such qualified service will 


specify materials requiring the least possible number of crafts. 
If a tile setter, a brick mason, a carpenter, a plasterer, and a 
steel worker each has a hand in setting a simple door buck, 
they are sure to get in one another’s way—at the expense of 
the school construction budget. 


MORE “APOLOGIAS” FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


We look forward to reading an increasing number of articles 
and hearing more and longer speeches pointing out how the 
public schools are teaching spiritual and moral values—and 
therefore leaving little reason for a parochial school system, or 
at least little room for criticism of the public school on this 
score. Where solid evidence is presented, a thousand cheers! 
If material presented to date is a foreshadowing of what is to 
come, we anticipate many “frothy apologias” lacking meaty sub- 
stance. It is difficult to preserve the bloom without cultivat- 
ing the roots—especially when the latter is illegal. 


CARPING FLARE-UPS ANTICIPATED 


We anticipate continued and increased public criticism of our 
Catholic school system. Some of this will stem from a desire 
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on the part of certain educational leaders with a bias in favor 
of public education to draw fire away from the public schools 
which unfortunately will continue to be under attack; the prin- 
cipal critics, however, will be those who are blinded by “fuzzy” 
and muddled thinking in the area of parental rights, fail to ap- 
preciate the religious basis of our democratic freedoms, and 
are misled by the unproved contention that a worthy citizen 
cannot be developed unless he has the experience of being 
educated in a common school. 


STEPPED-UP PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


Because of these criticisms as well as those which will be 
levelled at public education, we anticipate a program in school 
public relations the like of which we have hitherto not ex- 
perienced. Two factors will be primarily responsible for a 
stepped-up and improved program of interpreting the school 
and its program to the public: the necessity of obtaining in- 
creased financial support in the face of increasing criticism, 
and secondly the new opportunities which will be provided for 
effectively interpreting the school to the community via tele- 
vision. 

ADULT EDUCATION TO ANSWER DEEP NEED 

We expect to see adult education programs become significant- 
ly more popular before the end of the year. Several factors 
prompt this anticipation: during the past year the adult edu- 
cation organizations of the country were reorganized into a single 
unified top organization with a new monthly journal, Adult 
Education; activities in this field will be stimulated by the re- 
cently established Fund for Adult Education set up by the Ford 
Foundation. University extension programs will be offering a 
much wider variety of vocational as well as general cultural 
courses for adult consumption; local school systems, govern- 
ment and certain industries will sponsor such courses more 
extensively than heretofore. Educational television as well as 
the fact that the number of older adults in our population has 
increased significantly will prove highly codperative factors in 
providing a warm reception for adult education programs. Cath- 
olic administrators, characteristically chary about such programs, 
can be expected to venture cautiously into this area, especially 
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on the college level; they will want to capitalize on the deep, 
unanswered hunger adults have for education. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


More and more will be heard during the coming months about 
‘introducing the study of foreign language in the elementary 
grades. The present U. S. Commissioner of Education has been 
sold on the idea as a result of his recent foreign travels. Similar- 
ly, many leading educators who have served for brief periods 
of time in foreign countries have been appalled at our lack of 
knowledge concerning these countries; they have seen first-hand 
how U.S. consultants on the job in these countries are handi- 
capped without a speaking acquaintance with the language. 
Government-sponsored educational programs in foreign coun- 
tries (e.g., Point Four and MSA) as well as our international 
interests likewise underlie present pressures which are build- 
ing up to demand the introduction of foreign language study 
in the elementary school curriculum. 


SHARPER CONFLICT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The lines of conflict between teacher-education and liberal 
arts educators will become sharper and debate more pointed as 
the six national educational organizations backing the proposed 
new National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
press forward in their demands. The National Commission on 
Accrediting will continue to spearhead the liberal arts opposi- 
tion. Catholic educational leaders can be expected to oppose 
the proposed establishment of State Councils for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education unless the State Councils depart from the 
national council membership pattern. Catholic educators will 
want more adequate representation on the State Council than 
is now contemplated. We anticipate the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (set up by 
the NEA in 1946) to organize professional personnel concerned 
with teacher preparation into three regional forces paralleling 
those of the American Association of School Administrators. 

At the same time we anticipate specific and effective efforts 
to be made on the part of teacher-preparation educators in 
bridging the gap between the professional and academic mind. 
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Liberal arts educators will be invited to participate in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of teacher-preparation programs. 


VOCATIONAL, LIFE-ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


As we get deeper into the coming year more critical voices 
will be raised challenging the recent emphases on life adjust- 
ment and vocational programs. The American Historical Asso- 
ciation has already fired the opening volleys. Opposing camps 
will challenge educators to take sides; this will lead to a re- 
examination of the purpose of education: is the primary purpose 
of education to “prepare the educand for life” or to “teach him 
how to think”? All will benefit from this growing debate; we 
will be lead to appreciate more fully the cause and nature of 
the “liberalizing” effect of education; at the same time the debate 
will temporize the avid intellectuals among us. 


EDUCATION IN THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


We expect the legislation which may be introduced in the 
83rd Congress to include a bill to establish Universal Military 
Training; strong pro-arguments will be presented (as we indi- 
cate in the next paragraph), but most likely no action on this 
bill will be taken at this time. A Federal Scholarship Bill will 
also be introduced but no action is likely. Industrial leaders, 
administrators in private colleges, and others have gone on 
record opposing extended federal aid to higher education. A 
bill to establish a Fine Arts Commission may likewise be in- 
troduced. A bill calling for the extension of Social Security 
to all public employees is likely; if proposals contained therein 
are highly controversial, efforts may be mobilized to procure 
coverage only for employees of publicly-controlled colleges and 
universities, 


CHANGE IN STUDENT DEFERMENT NEXT YEAR 


We anticipate a change in the deferment rules for students 
for next school-year, certainly before the beginning of the 1954- 
55 school-year. At present some 200,000 college students are 
deferred. Draft Boards are drawing more off the top of the 
18%-to-26-year-old manpower pool than are entering at the bot- 
tom. The Armed Forces will need 1.2 million new men by this 
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coming June if the figure of 3.7 million authorized by Congress 
is to be met. Draft Boards are already down to 19-year-olds. 
Present rules will provide 650,000 men by June; an additional 
570,000 by the following June, and 280,000 by June 1955. This 
drop in available men will force the issue. No new act of 
Congress is necessary to change the rules. If the Army has 
its way there will be few student deferments after next Sep- 
tember. Eisenhower's attitude provides the key: “Universal mili- 
tary training is an essential measure under present circum- 
stances.” This he wrote in 1948. Circumstances today are 
worse. 


There will be other interesting developments such as another 
attempt to reorganize the Office of Education in the Federal 
Govrnment, a likely favorable decison abolishing segregation 
in public education, renewed efforts in developing more chal- 
lenging programs for gifted children, an attempt to develop a 
workable principle of selection in Catholic education, etc., but 
predictive statements on further developments would nudge the 
writer too far out on the proverbial prognostigator’s limb. 


New York City children will probably start each school day 
by singing the fourth stanza of “America” instead of reciting the 
“Act of Reverence to God,” suggested by the State Board of 
Regents. A committee of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews has 
agreed to the substitution. 


Current practices in elementary education form the theme of 
the recently published thirty-first yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the NEA: Bases for Effective 
Learning. 

Over 30,000 television sets were in operation in schools in the 
Philadelphia area last year as the Philadelphia public and di- 
ocesan schools entered the second year of educational television 
programing. They have a potential audience of 150,000 pupils 
per telecast. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF THREE ORGANIZATIONAL PLANS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN DIOCESAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
by Rev. James W. Malone, M.A. 


This study was undertaken to discover which of the three 
organizational plans for elementary school supervision now used 
in diocesan school systems is the most satisfactory. The three 
plans studied were those commonly known as the community 
plan, the diocesan plan, and the mixed plan. The community 
plan is that according to which supervisors operate only for the 
educational purposes of their respective religious communities 
and carry out no regular supervisory function for the diocesan 
superintendent. According to the diocesan plan, supervisors 
are employed for the service of the diocese, work directly from 
the superintendent's office, visiting schools assigned to them by 
the superintendent regardless of whether they are conducted by 
their respective religious communities or not. In the mixed 
plan, supervisors visit only the schools of their respective com- 
munities but make regular reports on these schools to the super- 
intendent and perform regularly certain functions assigned by 
him, such as, the selection of textbooks, preparation and revision 
of courses of study, and the like. 

The results of the study are based on an analysis of the re- 
turns on a questionnaire which contained items on (1) the per- 
sonnel of the supervisory staff, (2) the functions of supervisors, 
(3) supervisors’ reports, (4) the use of reports, and (5) the 
effectiveness of the supervisory programs. The questionnaires 
were sent to 100 superintendents, 100 supervisors (of the three 
types), and 100 heads of religious communities. More than half 
of the questionnaires were returned completed. 

The study’s conclusions are: (1) Most elementary supervisors 
hold the M.A. degree or better and function as general super- 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the 
John K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these dissertations may be 
made available through inter-library loans. 
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visors. (2) Most superintendents and most supervisors prefer 
the diocesan plan, but most heads of religious communities pre- 
fer the mixed plan. (8) Most superintendents say that the di- 
ocesan plan affords the better trained supervisors, but that more 
supervisors are provided through the mixed plan. (4) Di- 
ocesan supervisors exercise more initiative than the other two 
types and codperate better with the superintendent's office, as 
a matter of duty. (5) Results of supervision are used more 
intelligently in systems with the diocesan plan. 


Memory MATERIAL PRESENTED VISUALLY AND ORALLY TO EIGHTH- 
Grape CHILpREN OTHER Facrors HEeLp Constant by 
Rev. John F. Quinn, M.A. 

In order to answer the question: “Will children who are men- 
tally retarded, whether poor or relatively good readers, attain 
a higher score when they listen or when they read?” an ex- 
periment was devised to study the comparative merits of a visual 
and oral presentation of material with mental age and reading 
ability held constant. 

The Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test and the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test were administered to 298 pupils in the eighth 
grade of six parochial schools in Connecticut. Three groups 
were equated with respect to results on these two tests. The 
materials specifically applying to this experiment were the two 
stories taken from Forms A and B of the 1919 edition of the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, each with its corresponding series 
of thirty questions. The test materials were rotated so that one 
group read Story A and listened to Story B, another group read 
B and listened to A, and the third group only listened to both 
stories but read the corresponding questions. In comparing 
the test results of each group, critical ratios were computed to 
determine whether or not any significant differences prevailed. 

The results of the experiment showed that no significant dif- 
ferences existed between the mean scores of the tests based on 
material read and material listened to. This was further sub- 
stantiated by a comparison of the same test materials read and 
listened to in rotated fashion from group to group. Neither 
did the silent reading of the questions, following the oral pre- 
sentation of material, show any significant superiority over the 
oral presentation of the same questions. 


te 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic higher education in Indiana will be promoted in a 
special way this year by a publicity campaign which is being 
sponsored by the bishops and the president of Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher education in the state. Inspiration for the 
program was the warning, pronounced by the American bishops 
at their annual meeting last November, of the alarming inroads 
of secularism in education today. A folder entitled, “Opportuni- 
ties for Catholic Higher Education,” is being distributed, 
through parishes and Catholic high schools, to each Indiana 
Catholic family. In addition to listing information on the 
basic programs available at each of the state’s six Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher education, the folder contains a letter from 
the bishops outlining advantages of Catholic higher education. 

Pointing to some of these advantages, the bishops state: 
“Frequent participation in the sacramental and liturgical life 
of the Church strengthens youth for Christian living in an age 
of moral disorder. They learn and practice that Christ-like 
love of neighbor which will always be necessary for any true 
community service. They learn that respect for persons which 
comes from seeing them all as brothers in Christ. They learn 
so to live that all their knowledge and love may be directed 
to the glory of God.” 

Chairman of the committee directing the campaign is Rev. 
Richard P. Baird, C.PP.S., of St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. 


Three scholarships in librarianship will be offered by Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa., to graduates of approved colleges 
for the school year, 1953-54. Two of these scholarships are for 
full tuition, $450; the third is a partial scholarship for $350. 
The course of study for which the scholarships are available 
leads to the Master of Arts in Librarianship. The scholarships 
are competitive and are based on scholastic achievement and 
background. Applications should be sent to the Department 
of Librarianship, Marywood College, Scranton 2, Pa., before 
May 1, 1958. 
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Courses in agricultural science will be offered next fall by 
St. Bede College, Peru, Ill, in codperation with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. A two-year pregram has been planned. Stu- 
dents will take the agricultural courses at the university and 
the rest of their college program at St. Bede. The Benedictine 
college’s registered herds of cattle and swine and its three hundred 
acres of rich farm land will serve as a base for specialized train- 
ing in agricultural engineering, animal husbandry, dairy science, 
horticulture, and agronomy. 

An institute on medico-moral problems for hospital person- 
nel will be held at Marquette University from June 15 to 19. 
Director of the institute will be Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., profes- 
sor of moral theology at St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 


New patterns of school and college articulation are indicated 
in a report of the progress of three projects in articulation 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. As listed in a recent issue of College Board Re- 
view, the findings from the three projects are: (1) Much dup- 
lication exists between school and college; (2) selected younger 
students can do work of college grade; (3) subjects are often 
dropped before they do much good; (4) present language re- 
quirements permit of two foreign languages instead of mastery 
of one; (5) less important aspects of a subject are often empha- 
sized in school, especially in mathematics; and (6) no serious 
problems of social adjustment arising solely from age have been 
found in younger college students. 

The recommendations of the directors of the three projects 
are: (1) Schools and colleges should develop requirements 
which treat grades ten through fourteen as a whole; (2) schools 
and colleges should consider changes in language requirements 
to provide sustained study and mastery of one foreign language; 
(3) colleges should work to help keep alive the language the 
student has learned in school; (4) schools and colleges should 
study areas of duplication and look for areas which both neg- 
lect; and (5) high school graduation and college entrance re- 
quirements should give more weight to individual needs. 


« 
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Relation of personality variable to high school achievement 
was highlighted in an experiment conducted by E. A. Hinkelman 
and described in the December 1952 issue of School Review. 
The investigator refers to the many studies in which tests of 
intellectual capacity were used to predict achievement and then 
calls attention to the present growing realization that other 
factors must be assessed if the margin of predictive error is to 
be appreciably diminished. 

In Hinkelman’s study the instruments used were the Meyers- 
Ruch High School Progress Test for English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, Science, and total achievement ratings, and the 
Johnson Temperament Analysis for personality ratings. The 
latter yields scores for nine bipolar traits: “nervous-composed,” 
“depressive-gay-hearted,” “active-quiet,” “cordial-cold,” sym- 
pathetic-hard-boiled,” “subjective-objective,” “aggressive-submis- 
sive,” “critical-appreciative,” and “self-mastery-impulsive.” Data 
derived from the study indicate that of the personality traits 
investigated, three—“objective,” “composed,” and “self-mas- 
tery"—have the strongest relationship to achievement in the 
subject-matter fields tests. Other traits—“appreciative,” “sub- 
missive,” and “active’—although important to a lesser degree, 
yielded statistically significant ccefficients. Hinkelman believes 
that a consideration of these relationships together with the 
basic factor of intelligence may result in a more accurate pre- 
diction of academic accomplishment. 


Retardation and decline in reading achievement was revealed 
in a 206-page study just published by the New York City Board 
of Education, reports the Education Summary of December 20, 
1952. According to the report, 34 per cent of the ninth grade 
students are retarded more than a year in reading; 40 per cent 
of the tenth graders are one year behind the norm for that grade, 
while approximately 14 per cent of the entire high school popu- 
lation is in remedial classes. A comparison with similar data 
in 1938, shows that only 26 per cent of incoming students were 
retarded in reading in that year. To explain the difference in 
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figures for the two years, it was suggested that there might have 
been less selection for academic ability among the 1952 students. 


High school enrollment is beginning to increase for the first 
time in more than a decade. So stated Benjamin Fine in the 
New York Times (December 28, 1952). The next few years 
will show a reversal of the downward trend that began about 
ten years ago and reflected the impact of the depression of 
the Thirties and the educational disruption caused by World 
War II. According to figures prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the trend in secondary school enrollments shows 
this variation: 

1950 5,758,000 

1960 


These are public school enrollments only. Private and parochial 
schools show a similar trend, with an anticipated increase during 
the present decade. It is likely that the peak in high schools 
may not be reached until about 1965, when the secondary school 


enrollment is expected to go above the 8,000,000 mark. 

The change in enrollment will be accompanied, in many com- 
munities, by a new trend in the architectural planning of high 
school buildings. Its object is to bring all the major types of 
study programs—academic, commercial and vocational—under a 
single roof into what is known as the “comprehensive” high 
school. In the opinion of Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, the comprehensive high school is the only 
logical pattern for organizing secondary education in areas out- 
side of large cities. Pupils preparing to enter college, those 
preparing for vocational careers in agriculture and the skilled 
trades, girls preparing for careers as homemakers and boys pre- 
paring for business careers take the separate specialized courses 
in the same building. Comprehensive high school graduates 
speak the same language and are conscious of a common heritage, 
claims Dr. McGrath. 


Social studies in high school should offer more and better in- 
formation about our society than concern with the present needs 
of youth, such as “boy-girl relationships,” Dr. William H. Cart- 
wright of Duke University told the National Council for Social 
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Studies recently. While Dr. Cartwright realizes that schools 
should meet current needs of high school students, he strongly 
advocates more attention to such problems as “the economic 
facts of life,” the history and geography of the United States 
and the world, and the conditions contributory to the forma- 
tion of “a society which does not vote in elections, which as- 
sumes that politics is corrupt and not an honorable profession, 
and in which few citizens are willing to serve on boards of edu- 
cation but many complain about the activities of school boards.” 


Status of year-round school programs in city school systems 
was studied and recently published by the Educational Re- 
search Service. According to the summary of this survey, which 
appeared in the November 1952 issue of School Executive, there 
are no city schools at present operating on an all-year basis 
with regular classes continuing throughout the year and one- 
quarter of the pupils on vacation at all times. Two school sys- 
tems reported a modified use of this practice at the high school 
level. In Dayton, Ohio, students in grades eleven and twelve 
of the vocational high school alternate school work with work 
experience for eleven and a half months each year. Hunting- 
ton, Virginia, also operates two vocational high schools in which 
instruction is continuous for fifty weeks a year but there is no 
rotation of students. 

Some school systems have operated on a four-quarter basis 
in the past and have abandoned the practice because of the fol- 
lowing disadvantages: (1) some students were accelerated in 
school work to their detriment; (2) a sizeable percentage of 
teachers and principals preferred to study, travel or rest during 
the summer months; (3) the summer months are not conducive 
to maximum accomplishment in the learning process; and (4) 
the four-quarter plan interfered with large scale cleaning and 
remodeling operations which are normally carried on in the 
summer. 

A bibliography of school and college information, the most 
comprehensive ever compiled, has recently been published in 
reprint form by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. In 
this 1952 edition of “An Annotated Bibliography of School and 
College Information,” are 176 items. 
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Bibliotherapy may help the problem child in two ways. 
A child who reads a book in which the hero or heroine suffers 
from trials closely allied to his present problems may, by so 
doing, give vent to his pent up emotions and obtain in this 
way a certain amount of psychological relief. Secondly, the 
child gleans general principles governing conduct, ideals and 
attitudes of mind which enable him to see his own difficulties 
from a wholesome point of view and so to manage himself more 
in accordance with the dictates of reason. The revised and en- 
larged 1952 edition of Character Formation through Books—A 
Bibliography (by Clara J. Kircher, published by the Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, D.C.) consists of an 
annotated list of books which could be used with either pur- 
pose in mind. However, the second concept has dictated the 
analysis of the contents of the books and the preparation of 
the Character Index by which one may select a book touching 
on the main problems of an individual child. Character Forma- 
tion through Books includes a range of books suitable for boys 
and girls from the first grade level on through the twelfth 
grade. 


This year’s national victor in the spelling bee contests 
will win $500.00 worth of outstanding educational motion pic- 
tures for his school from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Walter Colmes, president of the film company, announced that 
the school of the national winner would receive its choice of the 
best films from the extensive library of EBF which have won 
nearly fifty national and international prizes for excellence. This 
offer is in addition to the twelve-month usage of films without 
charge by schools of regional winners in the contest. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., which developed the 16mm 
classroom film, now includes some six hundred titles in its library 
of films. 


Parents who are overly permissive or indulgent toward their 
children may directly contribute to the social isolation of their 
off-spring just as much as parents who are overly dominating 
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and autocratic, claims Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, director of the 
department of psychology at St. Louis University. Writing in 
the December 1952 issue of Education, Dr. Wilkins notes that 
parents “who are somewhat neutral in attitude toward the child 
but harsh and autocratic in disciplinary techniques are likely 
to produce a child who may be aggressive and rebellious, or 
sometimes a child who may be timid and overdependent.” How- 
ever, he adds, the indulgent parent, too, can contribute to in- 
adequate social adjustment of the child to his peers by causing 
the child to become smug and selfish, and later aloof, convinced 
of his own superiority, and rejected by his peers. 

Dr. Wilkins is of the opinion that even in his preschool years, 
a child’s playmates have an important and occasionally discon- 
certing influence on his behavior. In the preschool years, the 
child’s desire to please his parents is much stronger than his 
desire to be well thought of by his peers. But as he grows, 
this desire to please parents is supplemented by the necessity 
to get along with age-mates. “For adequate social growth,” 
states Wilkins, “the child needs both parents and age-mates; 
without the close influence of parents the child cannot identify 
the way he must act in early years; without the close influence 
of peers he cannot achieve the psychological weaning essential 
for eventual emotional and social maturity.” 

It is this need for acceptance by the child’s peers which makes 
it necessary to recognize which kind of home isolates the child 
and what sort of home develops a child’s personality resources 
so that he becomes insecure or unhappy or hostile with his peers. 
Parental conduct within the family sets a standard which in- 
evitably affects children’s attitudes and personality patterns. “It 
is not so much what parents tell their children as how they 
conduct themselves. This is not so much a matter of what 
proprieties are insisted upon, but is rather a matter of funda- 
mental human and moral principles,” declared the psychologist. 
Parents’ responsibilities, he warned, go beyond sending a child 
to school. 


Highly competitive sports may be injurious to the health of 
pupils of elementary or junior high school age. Over-exhaus- 
tion and bone injuries are among the harmful effects which 
may result because of “high pressure” sports at these ages. A 
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committee of the National Education Association, after com- 
pleting a three-year study, opposes such activities as “little 
league” baseball, “little bow!” games, midget football and “biddy” 
basketball at the elementary school level. It specifically con- 
demns tackle football below the ninth grade, and boxing for 
children at any age. Recommended by the committee are in- 
formal intramural competition in the upper elementary grades, 
occasional play days and informal invitational games between 
nearby schools, and physical education for all. 


Standards for the operation of training schools for delin- 
quent children are in the process of development, announced 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, last December. At the invitation of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, a group of training school experts including super- 
intendents, court and welfare officials, probation officers, psy- 
chiatrists and educators, spent three days with the Children’s 
Bureau staff members discussing what these standards should 
include. 

“The lack of a clear statement of desirable training school 
practices has been a long-term handicap in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents,” Dr. Eliot stated, at the conclusion of the 
conference. The standards drafted by the group constitute the 
latest step in the current campaign of the Children’s Bureau to 
improve the treatment of juvenile delinquents. Training schools 
throughout the Nation have an annual population of 30,000 
youngsters and operate programs that are estimated to cost 
$30,000,000 in public funds each year. 


Schools today teach ‘six R’s’ to young children rather than 
the traditional reading, writing and ’rithmetic of another genera- 
tion, the U.S. Office of Education has reported. The additional 
three R’s, according to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner of 
Education, are “responsibilities, rights and_ relationships.” 
Parents now expect schools to teach their children the duties 
of citizenship, how to make a living, and how to get along with 
others. The Office of Education has prepared a vest-pocket 
leaflet in layman’s language giving information about the Na- 
tion’s schools. Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
at ten cents each. 
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Desire for the possession of property prompts the largest 
percentage of aggressive behavior in children attending nursery 
schools. So states C. E. Moustakas in an evaluative summary of 
investigations conducted in nursery schools and reported in the 
November 1952 issue of the Journal of Educational Research. 
Studies of emotional development reveal that with increasing 
nursery school attendance, children made higher scores on emo- 
tional maturity; exhibited more persistent, aggressive behavior 
and more hostility; were less sensitive to suggestions and _criti- 
cism, and offered more resistance to authority. There was a 
high degree of consistency in aggressive behavior displayed in 
children from one year to the next. With training, response to 
failure situations became more mature. It is claimed that real- 
life behavior cannot be predicted from play behavior; some chil- 
dren work out their difficulties in play behavior while others 
do so in real-life behavior. With increase in age, fears are 
more subtly expressed and are more imaginary and anticipatory. 


Moustakas points out that the studies he evaluated made no 
attempt to differentiate the influence of growth and maturation 
from that of environment, and that conclusions following the 
phrase “with increasing nursery school attendance” may more 
properly have followed the phrase “with increasing growth and 
maturation.” Many investigators assumed that changes in be- 
havior were brought about by environmental factors when ac- 
tually the patterns of investigation did not provide for careful 
and objective study of environmental influences on both in and 
out of nursery schools, and in controlled and experimental set- 
tings. 

In relation to education the above studies have some merit, 
claims Moustakas, since they stress the values to be gained from 
progressively training children to handle problems and situations 
ranging from simple to complex responses. They also seem to 
indicate that older children who appear well adjusted in various 
school situations may actually be seriously disturbed; that spe- 
cial concern should be felt for children who unduly inhibit their 
feelings; and that children should be permitted to work out 
their emotional problems in both fantasy situations and real life, 
in accordance with the individual child’s mode of attacking his 
problems. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Ten thousand Catholic educators from every section of this 
country and from several foreign countries will converge on 
Atlantic City, N.J., from April 7 to 10, for the golden jubilee 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
The theme of the convention will be “Fifty Years of Educational 
Progress.” All sessions will be held in the Atlantic City Con- 
vention Hall. The exhibit of modern school equipment and 
teaching aids will be the largest ever organized for an NCEA 
convention. The sermon at the opening Mass will be preached 
by Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis and pres- 
ident general of the NCEA. Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, 
Bishop of Manchester, N.H., and episcopal chairman of the 
Education Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, will address the opening general session. 
The NCEA is one of the charter members of the American 
Council on Education. 


In appreciation of his loyalty and devotion to Catholic edu- 
cation, staff members of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence gathered at their headquarters in December to honor Mr. 
James E. Cummings on his twenty-fifth anniversary as a member 
of that organization. Mr. Cummings is an assistant director 
of the NCWC Department of Education. The Catholic Edu- 
cational Reveiw, on whose staff Mr. Cummings served for over 
twenty years as an associate editor, joins his many friends in 
extending congratulations and sincere thanks for his faithful 
service. 


School construction reached its highest level in the history 
of the United States in 1952. Construction permits for the 
month of November alone totalled $109,661,465. More than 
$3,500,000 of this total was for Catholic school construction. 
Figures, released in December, 1952, by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, reveal that private schools began extensive building 
projects after the end of World War II. Construction figures 
in 1946 showed private school construction totals at $123,000,- 
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000—or $24,000,000 more than public school construction costs. 
By 1951, the figures had been reversed, and public school con- 
struction totalled over $1,000,000,000, as compared to private 
school construction of $339,000,000. School enrollment made 
marked gains in 1950 and 1951. In 1950, schools throughout 
the country admitted 820,000 new pupils. The number of new 
pupils reached more than 1,500,000 in 1951. Statistics indicate 
that enrollment increases are leveling off and may drop as low 
as 33,000 by 1956. 


A deficit of almost $5,000,000,000 stands in the way of pro- 
viding adequate public school facilities throughout the United 
States; and under current laws, states and communities cannot 
meet this deficit, a forty-seven-state survey of public school 
housing recently released by the U.S. Office of Education re- 
veals. A school construction program costing $10,000,000,000 
is required to meet present needs, the report states. Only 
$5,800,000,000 could be provided by the states and local school 
districts under today’s system of public school financing. The 
survey report more than hints at a need for Federal aid for 
school construction, and there appears in it a possible basis 
for legislative proposals on education in the Eighty-Third 
Congress. 


A comprehensive study of the education of women, to be di- 
rected by a newly established commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, was announced last month by Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, Council president. The following objectives were listed 
by Dr. Adams as among those suggested for the Commission’s 
program. (1) To ascertain what education is offering relevant 
to the needs of women and to appraise such offerings. (2) To 
study the present and potential contributions of women in faculty 
and administrative posts in higher education. (3) To study the 
opportunities and limitations presently existing for women stu- 
dents in higher education, both in the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum. (4) To develop plans for continuing the 
education of women at the adult level. (5) To encourage and 
aid the financing of pilot experiments in the above fields in 
various types of institutions of higher learning. (6) To stimu- 
late research in the areas delineated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS by Kimball Wiles. New York: 

Prentice-Hell, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv + 397. $4.00. 

“If an English class is studying literature and rejects every 
type of literature except the comics and pulp magazines, the 
class should also have an opportunity to come into contact with 
the values and standards held by authorities in the field of liter- 
ature. The class members may reject these standards. They 
may refuse to accept the standards of authorities as values for 
themselves. But ... the pupils must have contact with a greater 
number of standards” (p. 152). 

No author of a book can be sure that statements taken out 
of context will not be used to misrepresent his true views. How- 
ever, some authors are able to illustrate their views in little 
passages such as the one quoted above. Whether or not the 
quotation cited truly represents the author's views, it does 
epitomize this reviewer's impression of the book. Although we 
find on page 148, with the italics: “Whether or not there are 
any fundamental, unchanging values, the functional values for 
an individual are those that he accepts,” one senses that the 
author is not very much concerned about educating for any 
unchanging values. As a matter of fact, except on the assump- 
tion that there is no Absolute, the italicized portion of the 
sentence cannot mean what the author seems to intend by it. 
Only on the assumption that no God has written into the hearts 
of men the “values” of the natural law does it become neces- 
sary to have recourse to the philosophy of social determination 
so conspicuous throughout this book. 

Continuing on the same page 148 we read: “We explain our 
reasons for holding certain values and give the pupils a chance 
to explain their reasons for holding theirs. We make no claims 
about what values are superior. The superiority of given values 
is ascertained only by the group as a result of its own analysis. 
If boys and girls do not decide to accept our values as a result 
of examination and trial, we cannot force them to do so by 
authoritarian procedures.” The principle is illustrated by the 
example of a school having nearly equal numbers of Catholic, 
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Jewish and Protestant children. “Suppose a teacher goes into 
that situation and tells boys and girls that there is only one true 
religion. What chance does he have of acceptance?” 

Granting that “authoritarian procedures” of certain types will 
tail to help youngsters accept truth, it still does not follow 
that the only way in which they can attain to the acceptance 
of values is by their own group activity. If such were the case, 
no schools in all history would have had any effect on the stu- 
dents who attended. Moreover, if the group of children of 
three faiths have to come to some sort of agreement on the mat- 
ter of religion by their own efforts without accepting the fact 
that there is only one true religion, it seems difficult to continue 
to maintain that the religious beliefs and practices of all of these 
children will not suffer. How big is the step from denying 
that there is only one true religion to denying that there is 
any true religion? And, after all, is it not desirable, from the 
viewpoint of many American educators, that such a conclusion 
should be reached? 

On the following page we read: “Attempting to tell pupils 
which values to accept is undesirable for other reasons. Pupils 
would not be developing self-direction. If another teacher came 
into the situation later with different values, he would give 
them a contrasting set. Pupils would become increasingly de- 
pendent on someone to tell them what is right. We are seek- 
ing self-directing citizens in a democracy.” 

The contention of the Catholic educator is that we need not 
just self-directing citizens, but citizens who can direct them- 


selves rightly and who are willing to direct themselves rightly a 
in the total pattern of reality. The jails are full of self-directed : 
individuals. Whole classes of pupils can be wrong. Whole so- S 


cieties, whole nations can be wrong. Men as individuals or as 
groups are free to reject even the natural law but they only do 
harm by doing so. 

Is it not awareness of this need that lies behind the move- 
ment towards “General Education” being participated in by more 
and more American educators who have their country’s interest 
at heart? Yet, even these sincere educators face the same trouble 
as our author when it comes to the other teacher with the other 


values. 
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The more one reads of such books as the one now under 
review, the more convinced he becomes that the Catholic schools 
of America are amongst the greatest boons to America as well 
as to the Church. It is in these schools that pupils learn the 
principles on which our American way of life is based, and in 
which pupils will continue to learn these principles. Fortunate- 
ly for America, few public schools really carry into practice the 
views expressed in Teaching for Better Schools. Most teachers 
in them believe with the students that there really is something 
“which is right.” But, if a time comes when the Nation is peopled 
by men and women who have developed the frame of mind by 
which they feel justified in conducting themselves on the basis 
of nothing more than what they and their particular classmates 
in school have decided to accept for values, there will be no 
more America. 

The principles enunciated in the rest of the book appear to 
be quite suitable for the implementation of the work of the 
teacher—who is to teach nothing. 

F. J. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


RETURN TO THE FOUNTAINHEAD by Peter Cardinal Gerlier e¢ al. 
Translated by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Wy- 
down and Big End Blvd., St. Louis: The Sisters of St. Josep 
1952. Pp. 143. $3.00. 

The appreciation of consecrated virginity has been dulled 
in the minds of some Catholics by two providential movements 
in the Church today—Catholic Action and the exaltation of 
Christian marriage. So declared the primate of France to the 
Sisters of St. Joseph at their tercentenary celebration in Le Puy 
in July, 1950. His address, translated into English, appears in 
Return to the Fountainhead, together with those of other French 
churchmen who spoke on that occasion. 

He attributes to widespread mistaken notions of these move- 
ments the fact that religious orders for women are attracting fewer 
recruits than might be expected and that their work is other- 
wise handicapped. “How good it is,” he exclaims, “to hold 
up the Christian grandeur of the conjugal union, but how im- 
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prudent to discard in this respect the hierarchy positively estab- 
lished by the Church, which places virginity in the first rank.” 

He also warns that many young women pursue the works of 
Catholic Action with an almost too exclusive eagerness, an 
eagerness which can hide from them the reality of a higher 
vocation. “I do not deny that we have been able to see this at 
times, and I am not unaware of the imprudence of the language 
used on this very matter by otherwise enlightened persons.” 

To offset these false ideas of some contemporary Catholics, 
the Cardinal advises the Congregations to renew their spiritual 
life in Christ and to adapt readily their customs and techniques 
of action to the needs of the present age. 

Adaptations to meet modern demands are advocated also by 
other speakers, especially by Bishop Joseph Chappe of Le Puy 
who recalls approvingly the efforts made three centuries ago by 
the pioneers of the active life for women in overcoming the 
public opinion of their day which opposed leaving the cloister 
even to carry on the works of mercy. 

In Europe from the mid-sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth 
century, there was a continuous struggle by groups of religious 
women for their right to participate in the active apostolate of 
the Church. Thanks to the results of the labors of the Ursulines, 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, the Daughters of Our Lady, the 
Visitandines, and the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Congregation of St. Joseph, founded in 1648, had rather 
little difficulty. 

Three of the addresses are devoted to the early history of 
the Congregation of St. Joseph, which now has sixteen thousand 
members on this continent and as many more in other parts of 
the world. Special attention is given to Mother St. John Font- 
bonne, after whom Fontbonne College is named. She was im- 
prisoned and marked for the guillotine during the French 
Revolution but was liberated at the fall of Robespierre in 1794. 
She later sent the first Sisters of St. Joseph to America, those 
who came to Carondelet, St. Louis, in 1836. 


SisTER ANNE CATHERINE, C.S.J. 


Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Pury, NaturaL History, Books XVII-XIX, XX-XXIII. With 
an English trans.; Vol. 5 by H. Rackham, Vol. 6 by W. H. S. 
jones. The Loeb Classical Library, Nos. 371 and 392. Cam- 

ridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950, 1952. Pp. 544, 

532. $3.00 ea. 

At the halfway mark of the projected ten-volume series of 
the Latin text and English translation of the encyclopedic work 
of Pliny the Elder, death intervened and removed the original 
editor. This parallels somewhat the fate of the author himself 
who was not yet sixty and in the midst of revising and supple- 
menting his work when he was counted among the victims of 
the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in the year 79. 

In Rackham’s final contribution, Vol. 5, Pliny continues his 
compilation of botany, here dealing with the cultivation of 
trees and shrubs (Bk. XVII) and the raising of cereal crops (Bk. 
XVIII) and of flax and garden vegetables (Bk. XIX). Pliny 
then spreads out over Bks. XX-XXVII his vast collection of ex- 
cerpts of the practical uses, especially medical, to which trees, 
plants, and flowers may be put. Picking up the pen relinquished 
by Rackham, Jones in Vol. 6 gives us the first three of these 
seven books of what quite generally are recipes of home medi- 
cines. He prefaces this volume with a brief introduction, deal- 
ing with diseases of Italy and their names in Pliny (who to the 
modern reader’s surprise makes but scant reference to the com- 
mon cold! ), remedies and drugs and charms, the botany of Pliny, 
and a note on the practitioners known as Magi. 

In these installments of endless collectanea of a “natural his- 
tory” that was assiduously read and consulted and epitomized 
through the centuries until discredited in very large part by the 
rise of the natural sciences, there is still, besides the plainly 
boring, much that is curiously interesting and entertaining. The 
task of translating Pliny is notoriously difficult; and difficulties 
encountered and sometimes not solved to satisfaction are noted 
in the philological journals. But we are grateful for the op- 
portunity of convenient consultation of Pliny’s text in the origi- 
nal and for a modern English version that is always very read- 
able. 

JoserH C. PLumpr. 

The School of Theology, 

The Catholic University of America. 
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THE MEANING oF CrviLrzaTION by Bohdan Chudoba. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 1951. Pp. xi + 314. $4.00. 

This volume displays a considerable amount of erudition and 
a fine understanding of the true philosophy of history. After 
all, a correct perspective of historical events must revolve around 
the Incarnation, the life, and the death of the Second Person of 
the Most Holy Trinity. 

The author discusses the meaning of historical causality, the 
meaning of history as the creative activity of man, the origins 
of culture, the harmonious arts, and the place of the Christian 
culture in civilization’s occidental development. 

He speaks of possible criticism of his “rather impassioned 
treatment of the present world situation” (p. x). Instead of 
criticism it should provoke admiration. No one can be ab- 
solutely impartial when his deepest convictions are assaulted 
by an unprincipled foe. Did not Our Lord ruthlessly flay the 
Pharisees? We need more total—intellectual and emotional— 
appraisal of world events than the spineless, compromising, 
everyone’s-opinion-is-equally-valid delusion that leaves no room 


for righteous indignation for a forthright attitude toward en- 
croaching evil. 

An interesting, human, well-balanced piece of Christian litera- 
ture, although Mr. Chudoba would have been better advised to 
have one acquainted with English expression translate accept- 
ably the phrase not “enlightened philosophers” but “philosoph- 
ers of the Enlightenment.” 


Joun P. WEISENGOFF. 
The School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


REALITY AND JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO St. THoMas by Peter 
Hoenen, S.J. Trans. by Henry F. Tiblier, S.J., with an ap- 
pendix by Charles Boyer, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1952. Pp. vii + 344. $6.00. 

With the publication of this translation of Father Hoenen’s 
La Théorie du jugement daprés St. Thomas dAquin (Rome, 
1946) we now possess in English an analysis of the act of judg- 
ing which is worthy to take its place in the ever growing body 
of Thomistic literature. The subject discussed in the book, 
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moreover, is one that has been generally neglected except for 
the usual brief consideration given in textbooks of logic. Here 
we find the act of judgment dissected, analyzed and appraised 
in its true significance. Out of the inexhaustible riches of St. 
Thomas’ own works, the author has literally dug and uncovered 
the substance of the Angelic Doctor’s theory, and he has shown 
clearly the crucial import of judgment for human knowledge. 

The book falls naturally into two parts, of which the first is a 
presentation of the phenomenological theory of judgment, while 
the second views judgment from the standpoint of its critical 
value. Both parts are well up to the best standards of Thomistic 
interpretation, but the second part has a particular contemporary 
importance as an antidote to the ass of epistemological non- 
sense that passes for genuine philosophy in our day. 

It is often taken for granted that Thomistic philosophy is 
based on a naive realism, that it is essentially non-critical, and 
that where specific epistemological elements appear they have 
crept in as “obiter dicta.” This assumed absence of critical ap- 
paratus and spirit is viewed as a lacuna which has been remedied 
in contemporary philosophy with its critical emphasis, and which 
should be supplied in Thomistic philosophy by the construc- 
tion of a separate and detailed criteriology, since this seems to 
be missing in St. Thomas’ own works. Actually this assump- 
tion is without foundation and Father Hoenen’s book stresses 
the deeply critical aspect of St. Thomas’ philosophy in his theory 
of judgment, a theory that maintains the continuity of sensory 
and intellectual knowledge and never permits the knower to be 
cut off from the concrete reality of the object. This critical 
aspect of judgment rests upon the nature of the act as analyzed 
psychologically, and it can never be dissociated from the psych- 
logical and metaphysical elements necessarily involved. Thus, 
in this book, the critical part is the natural and inevitable con- 
sequence of the descriptive analysis in the first part of the work. 

The caution, on page 47, against the exaggeration of the ex- 
istential component of judgment is very welcome. Some con- 
temporary writers, in their eagerness to relate Thomism to what 
is today called “existentialism,” have gone far beyond St. Thomas’ 
careful and exact statements. Father Hoenen make no such mis- 
take, pointing out that this existential component always implies 
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an essential relation to existence, but not necessarily actual ex- 
istence. The point is not mere quibbling but is tied up not 
only with the whole Thomistic theory of universals but with 
the very definition of substance, which for St. Thomas is not 
being which exists, but rather being which of itself is associable 
with existence. This mistaken overemphasis is shown to be the 
major error in Brentano’s theory of judgment which on other 
points is so similar to that of St. Thomas. 


The entire work is replete with relevant texts from the works 
of St. Thomas: so much so in fact that the very abundance of 
the citations makes the book difficult reading; yet, given the 
author’s purpose of elucidating St. Thomas’ theory of judgment, 
this method could hardly have been avoided. For the careful 
student the wealth of references can serve as an excellent guide 
to the many different places where St. Thomas is clarifying and 
completing his doctrine on judgment. 


The translation is smooth and competent capturing some of 
the vigor and flavor of the original French. The book is com- 
pleted by an excellent index of references that will be of great 
value to students. This is a work that should find a place in 
every philosophical library. 

Georce C. Remy, O.P. 
The School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Tue Stupy OF THE BIBLE IN THE MippLe Aces by Beryl Smalley, 
second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. Pp. xxii + 405. $7.50. 

No review of the size desired by this periodical can even 
begin to do justice to this masterpiece by Beryl Smalley. She 
closes her study with the year 1300. Starting with a chapter on 
the Fathers and their conception of the letter and the spirit, 
she moves securely through the Carolingian revival to the Vic- 
torines, especially Andrew, then discusses three “Masters of the 
Sacred Page”—Peter Comestor, Peter the Chanter, and Stephen 
Langton. She devotes a final chapter to the friars and the new 
developments in form and content in the thirteenth century. 

Very little about the scriptural activity of medieval scholars 
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has been brought to light, although some work has been done 
on the subject. Most of the medieval study of the Bible still 
lies in libraries, unedited and largely unknown. And yet it was 
a period that deserves our attention, a period in which the 
scholars employed all the devices at their disposal to find out 
what the sacred word meant with its dogmatic and moral impli- 
cations. It is interesting to note how much of the Hebrew tradi- 
tion on the sacred text was used by the medieval scholars. 

The above gives but a bare idea of the extensive research and 
wide erudition displayed by the modest Beryl Smith. With 
typical honesty, she points out some of the directions in which 
further research may be done. 

The volume contains an appendix of passages from Andrew’s 
commentaries which are as yet unedited, some addenda, an 
index of persons and of manuscripts, and two plates. It is a book 
that no Scripture scholar or medievalist should be without. 

Joun P. WEIsENGOFF. 
The School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo., recently announced the 
appointment of a new lay advisory board, the first in the twenty- 
nine-year history of the college. 


Students in French Catholic universities are now assured of 
government financial aid. By a two-thirds majority last De- 
cember, the French Senate ratified a bill granting state scholar- 
ships to them. The new law brings to an end a long period of 
antagonism towards Catholic education on the part of the 
French Government. 


A scholarship award program for sons and daughters of em- 
ployees of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company throughout 
the United States was announced last month by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., chairman of the company. 
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